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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


ORD John Russell took his seat in the House of Lords on Tuesday 

as Earl Russell, of Kingston-Russell in Dorset, and Viscount 
Amberley, of Ardsalla, in Meath. Most Whigs will feel that a rank 
less than an earldom would have been below his just claims, yet it 
must not be forgotten that overleaping the Barony isa rare and excep- 
tional feat. It is one which was frequently performed under the Stuarts, 
but ina hundred and twenty years but seven persons have been 
similarly distinguished, and they were almost without exception men 
of historic merit. In 1742, Sir Robert Walpole was created Earl of 
Oxford, but it was on resigning the Premiership after a tenancy 
of two-and-twenty years. The elder Pitt was also created an Earl 
‘in 1766, but then his wife had previously been made a Baroness, 
so that the dignity was in effect only a step in the peerage. 
Again, in 1797, so strongly was the popular feeling excited by the 
battle of Cape St. Vincent, that the fortunate Admiral was raised 
to the earldom, which still keeps alive the memory of his achieve- 
ment. No other instance occurs in the whole reign of George IIL., 
during the Regency, or in the reign of George 1V. Even the Duke of 
Wellington passed through all grades of the Peerage. Of late years, 
however, the practice has been a little more frequent. In 1831, a 
younger son of the Duke of Devonshire was created Earl of Bur- 
lington, but as it was known that the earldom would merge, this 
involved no addition to the roll. The eldest illegitimate son of 
William IV. was also raised to the peerage as Earl of Munster, and 
almost the first peerage granted by her Majesty was the Earldom of 
Leicester, to Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. The only other instance was 
Lord Francis Egerton, raised on the advice of Sir Robert Peel to the 
Earldom of Ellesmere. Earl Russell has higher claims than any of 
his predecessors in this reign, but the precedent ought not to be 
developed into a practice. If it is, the mere barony will be despised, 
and the peers once more divided into greater and lesser barons. It 


will be seen that Earl Russell takes one of his titles, as we stated a| 
fortnight since, from the Ardsalla property, and we have every reason | 


to believe that the statement which accompanied it as to Mr. 
Roundell Palmer, though officially denied, was only technically in- 
accurate. 


It is rumoured that Lord Granville will speedily quit the Cabinet, | 


and accept the Embassy to Paris, in order to leave to Earl Russell 
the unquestioned leadership of the House of Lords. ‘The Ministry 
will not lose much strength in a peer who, with many fine qualities, 
Is no match even in wit for the leader of Opposition. 





The appointment of Lord Elgin to the Indian Viceroyaity has been 
demi-officially announced, and will be received with favour everywhere 
but in India. There his Lordship is the object of an official prejudice 
which it would be hard to explain, but which resolves itself, we 
believe, into a charge of overweening conceit. That, however, is no 
bad qualification in a ruler who will be told as soon as he lands that 
nobody can understand anything about Ladia except those who have | 
been in it five-and-thirty years, and in India prejudices disappear in | 
an hour before success. For the rest, the new Viceroy is a man of 
strong will and definite purpose, with a clear business head, and ac- 
customed to great allairs. Ile has, too, the rare good fortune of suc- 





| Lord Canning been a judge, he would have rivalled the fame of Somers. 
As a politician, he has failed to carry with him even the party whose 
policy he seemed for the hour to favour. The civilians who, with him, 





S40 | resisted the ery for blood, dislike him as much as the settlers, whom he 


has supported against the home authorities. He will quit India an 
unpopular man, to live in history as a great but indistinct figure. We 


sees S44) do not know a man with whom the public is less likely to agree, nor 


| one who, if England were invaded, would lead a more heroic, tedious, 
and successful defence. 

The Duke of Buckingham, a magnate remarkable as a young man 
for having carried the only successful amendment on the Reform Bill, 
the well-known “Chandos clause,” and as an old one for the utter 

j ruin which suddenly overtook him, died on Monday, the 29th inst. 
He is succeeded by his son, whose business capacity will repair, it is 
believed, in part the ruin caused by his father’s passion for territorial 


acquisition. 





‘The Ministerial fish dinner came off on Twesday, and the few members 
ead - : on 
left in town are drinking up with wry faces the lees of debate. The 
| only Parliamentary incident of any interest has been Lord Pal- 
| merston’s expression of hope that the Ilungarian quarrel would reach 
}an amicable settlement—a phrase which, as one side will not give 
way, and the other cannot, is either meaningless or a hope for the tri- 
| umphant success of injustice. ‘The speech will disconcert the Liberals 

of the Continent, but the belief in the value of Austria, weak or 
strong, is one the British aristocracy will not resign. 





A strange scandal, discreditable to all parties concerned, has been 
reported this week from Rome. A Roman soldier wounded a French 
one, aud General Goyou demanded his surrender, which Mgr.de Merode, 
| Bishop and Minister at War, refused. Some correspondence fol- 
lowed, which grew every moment more bitter, and at last the Bishop 
visited the General, and with menacing finger and insulting gestures, 
| poured out abuse upon the Emperor Napoleon, General Goyou re- 
| plied by “inflicting two slaps on the cheek, morally,” and offering, if 
| the Bishop would strip off his robe, to lay aside his general’s uniform, 
and meet him in single combat. The ecclesiastic declined, and the 
soldicr was at last surrendered. The incident has been described 
at length in the Paris journals, provoking the comment that the with- 











drawal of the French army would terminate all these scandals. The 
French Government, however, contents itself with demanding the 
dismissal of the pugnacious Minister. ‘To Englishmen, the bishop 
who insulted the general and the ollicer who threatened the priest, 
appear equally wanting in dignity and sense. With the Vicar of 
Christ supporting his Minister at War in insulting the general of his 
foreign garrison, and then obliged to dismiss his fighting bishop at 
the mandate of the Eldest Son of the Church, Rome is true to its 
character as as city of unpleasant anomalies, 


The great battle which is to decide the fate of the American Re- 
| public has not been fought, but General McClelland has cleared 
Western Virginia, and an advance still further to the South seems 
at last imminent. ‘The scene of the first general engagement, as we 
have so often pointed out, will be the Manassas Junction, the point 
feommanding the railway which crosses the only mountain gap 
through which forces from Washington can reach Virginia. The 
Confederate troops are said to be concentrated here to the number of 
sixty thousand, occupying a strongly entrenched position, defended 
by a numerous and apparently well-served artillery. General Scott, 
however, is not likely to fight till he chooses, and it is possible that 
the engagement for which all America stands on tiptoe with expee- 
tation may yet be delayed a few days. 

Congress has sanctioned a loan of fifty millions sterling, thirty 
millions of which will be raised in the States by open loans at 7 per 
ceut., and the remainder in Europe. The Americans calculate on a 





| war debt of 250,000,000/. sterling. 
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Franct.—The French journals are still occupied with Lord John 
Russell’s speech on Sardinia, and the supplementary vote for iron-clad 
steamers. On the former question, the J/oniteur contains a single 
paragraph among its “ ae correspondence.” The writer says, 
“Lord John Russell’s speech excited animadversion in England, 
which is in some degree reflected in the observations presented by 
Mr. Disraeli during the debate on the demand of Ministers for a 
supplementary eredit for the augmentation of the number of iron- 
cased ships. Mr. Disraeli declared that he by no means believed in 
the design attributed to France of aiming at naval supremacy ; and 
he expressed the desire that, by maintaining relations of a more inti- 
mate nature with this Power, the Governments of the two countries 
might come to an understaning on their respective maritime esta- 
blishments, so as to put an end to the feeling of disquietude which 
is constantly revived, and which occasions so much expenditure. The 
country and the House of Commons share largely in this respect the 
desire and the sentiments of the honourable orator.” 

Rumours are circulated at the same time that the Emperor has 
pledged himself to the Duke de Grammont to maintain the Pope, and 
is intriguing for the removal of Baron Ricasoli. — Half these stories 
are false, but they keep the public attention fixed on the acquisition 
of Sardinia. 

On the subject of iron-clad steamers the Patrie declares that in no 
case can France acknowledge a limit to her marine development, ex- 
cept her resources and her wants. The Parisians, however, are re- 
ported to be surprised at the extent of English information, the 
Emperor having taken every precaution to ensure secrecy on the 
subject. 

The Emperor is intent on the exercises at Chalons, where his 
cavalry are being taught the use of the rifle, but he has released 
20,000 conscripts five months before their time, in order to accele- 
rate the collection of the harvest. 

The dissolution of the Legislative Corps is again agitated, and the 
Government is said to be anxiously weeding the list of the deputies 
in order to strike out all suspected of Orleanism. The Imperial au- 
thorities wish to effect an alliance with the moderate Republicans, a 
project which does not make much way. 


- 


Staly.—The Pays of Paris gives a semi-official account of the fracas 
between Monsignor de Merode, the Pope’s Minister for War, and 
General Goyon. The words in which the story is told are not a little 
curious, when it is remembered that the appearance of the article must 
have been sanctioned by a Minister: “ A very serious affair has just 
taken place at Rome. It shows to what point the feelings of certain 
members of the Papal Government differ from those of the Holy 
Father, who never speaks of the Emperor without expressing the 
= which he owes him. During a recent quarrel between a 

french and Roman soldier on account of a woman, the former was 
wounded. According to the existing conventions, the Pontifical 
soldier should have been handed over to our court-martial, and 
General de Goyon claimed him: opposition on the part of M. de 
Merode. ‘The General addressed himself to Cardinal Antonelli, who 
admitted the right, and gave an order in consequence : a new refusal 
on the part of M. de Merode. The question was referred to the Pope, 
who commanded M. de Merode to surrender the soldier : an obstinate 
resistance on the part of M. de Merode to this sovereign command, 
He hastened to General de Goyon with a furious air and menacing 
gesture, and, during the conversation, uttered the most insulting lan- 
guage against the Emperor Napoleon. Then the General imposed 
silence on him, and told him that as he could not, in consequence of 
his dress as a priest, give him two slaps (sovffeis), he applied them 
morally; but he added that if M. de Merode would lay aside his 
soutane, he would take off his uniform, and they should meet on the 
ground, M. de Merode entrenched himself within his ecclesiastical 
character. The General replied that, at all events, he retained 
the stigma inflicted by his words, and he sent the commander 
of our gendarmerie to the Fort Saint Angelo to claim the Roman 
soldier, who was at length given up.” The story certainly does 
not suggest any increase of friendliness in the relations between 
the Imperial Government and the Papacy. It is said that 
the Emperor has demanded the dismissal of the Minister, which 
must, we imagine, be granted. If not, the Roman question 
will approach its solution, and exquisite little stories like this will be 
impossible. It is told by M. Clément Caraguel: “A French gen- 
tleman, M. ——, was travelling in Italy two years since, accompanied 
by his wife, who carried with her a pet parrot. On coming to the 
frontier of the Roman States, an official demanded their passports, 
and, after asking them what they were going to do at Rome, &c., he 
espied the parrot. ‘Ah, you have a parrot, I see. Does it talk ? 
‘Of course it does.’ ‘What does it say?’ ‘What does that sig- 
nify?’ ‘Sir,’ said the-oflicial, sternly, ‘this is no joking matter. 
Parrots sometimes use very improper language—seditious words, 
even.’ ‘Interrogate the bird, then,’ was the answer. The official 
accordingly endeavoured to make it speak, but not a word would it 
utter, perhaps because it was fatigued, or did not understand Italian. 
At last the head official said, ‘Well, there is only one way of arranging 
this business ; you must write down the phrases your parrot can say, 
and declare on your own responsibility that it can say nothing else. 
That done, I will give you a pass for it.’ There was no alternative, 
so the gentleman made the declaration required, and went his way. 
related this story to a numerous auditory, and at the same 
time he showed the parrot’s pass to those who wished to see that sin- 
gular document, which cost him a scudo (4s. 6d.).” 

The subscription to the National Loan in Turin is proceeding 
satisfactorily. This refers, we believe, to the section of the loan set 





as 
apart for Italians, the remainder having been aiready taken up by 
foreign houses, . 
The anarchy in Naples continues, and the correspondent of the 
Times declares that Cialdini’s plan for arming the National Guard js 
not a wise onc. Many of these guards are disaffected, and al] par. 
tially disciplined, while the Neapolitans themselves consider the 
plan a confession of weakness. According to the telegrams, hoy. 
ever, the plan has already succeeded. The Bourbonists, encouraged 
by their impunity, have risen in a simultaneous movement in all the 
Adriatic provinces and the Basilicata. Cialdini, however, was pre. 
pared; the National Guard met them everywhere with decision, and 
the official report declares that in five of the provinces the insurgents 
have been completely defeated. General Cialdini only asks for two 
more days of good fortune to remain complete master of the situa, 
tion. The occurrence will be most beneficial if only in restoring the 
spirit of the National Guard weakened by long inaction. Three of 
the leading conspirators have been arrested, and papers found og 
them which implicate the Papal Government deeply in the cop. 
spiracy, they having furnished the brigands with arms. The Arch. 
bishop of Naples has been expelled. 


Grrmany.—The National Union of Germany, of which the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg is virtually the head, has terminated its sitting at 
Dantzig, and has passed resolutions which express briefly but 
energetically the new policy which the Nationalists desire to intro. 
duce in Germany. 

The Assembly declares that the union of Germany is the object 
towards which the people of Germany are tending; that to obtain 
this object it is necessary that the direction of the military and 
diplomatic affairs of Germany should be confided to Prussia, and 
that a national German Parliament should be convoked. The most 
legitimate means of arriving at this end would be to choose as depu- 
ties, from the isolated States of Germany, men whose political con. 
victions and whose character should be guarantees that they eagerly 
recognized the urgency of this German movement, and would ener. 
getically promote its accomplishment. 

Secondly, considering that Prussia will not be in a condition to 
fulfil the duties incumbent on her on the unification of Germany, un. 
less she shall be herself transformed into a constitutional state, offering 
all necessary guarantees for liberty; considering, further, that this 
is rendered impossible by the actual composition of the Upper House, 
the members of the Nationalverein, assembled at Dantzig, declare 
that a radical transformation of the Upper House is the principal 
object which the Prussian Government, the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, and the Prussian people, ought*to pursue by all constitu 
tional means. 

It is believed to be one of the ideas of this party to consider Eng. 
land a Germanic power, and her fleet as the fitting complement of 
the German armies. The Teutonic race once allied for defence, could, 
it is urged, check both the Latin, and the Slavonic races. It is the 
hope and dread of the success of the National party, which now ani- 
mate all Germany, and make the tendencies of the King of Prussia so 
exceedingly important. The King, it is confidently affirmed, is about 
to visit the camp at Chalons. 

Qastria—Each Chamber of the Hungarian Diet on the receipt of the 
imperial rescript, appointed a committee of eight to consider it, and 
these two committees have since amalgamated into one. They have 
not yet decided on their mode of action, but it is believed in Pesth 
that an answer will be sent to the rescript, in the form of an address, 
maintaining the ground assumed in the original document. No con- 
cession of importance will be made. The address will be forwarded 
in a few days, and meanwhile, it is said, the unanimity of the people 
is wonderful. Only four villages have yielded to the military pres- 
sure placed upon them for the collection of the taxes, and none of 
the country committees will resign until expelled by force. Prince 
Metternich, the Austrian ambassador in Paris, has, it is said, warned 
his master of the very great danger of driving Hungary to extremities, 
a communication which has so perplexed the Emperor that all hopes 
of accommodation are not yet over. Pending the despatch of the 
second address, the Hungarians, it is said, have established a 
understanding with the Liberal section of the Croatian Diet, and with 
the Poles and Czechs of the Reichsrath, so as to enable them to act, 
when occasion serves, in common. The object of that action will be, 
not insurrection, but such a passive resistance as shall bring the 
Austrian Government to a dead-lock. That Government, however, 
proclaims officially that it has money enough for the year, and that 
consideravle sums are coming in even from Hungary. 


Russia.—The people of Warsaw have offered a tribute to the 
English Consul, Colonel Staunton. On the 2Ist ult. all the young 
men collected in the Saxony Garden, on a preconcerted signal, 
marched off to the house of the Consul, where they threw flowers 
and chaplets into his room, with loud cheers for Queen Victoria, 
Palmerston, Russell, and the English nation, and dispersed before 
the police could intercept them. Colonel Staunton explained to the 
authorities that he had taken no part in the demonstration. It 1s 
reported that the Governor-Generalship has been abolished, and that 
Poland will be governed entirely by the General commanding, with 
the assistance of the Council of State. 


Gumrrira.— We have advices from America to the 20th instant. The 
Federal army commenced its march upon Richmond on the 17th 
instant, and was interrupted at Dulbram, where the Confederates 
drove back the advanced guard, but the position was ultimately car- 
ried. Fairfax has been oceupied, and the Federal army is suppose 





to be in march on the Manassas Junction. ‘This point is the key to 
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the railway which runs straight across the Manassas Gap, a broad; — The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
pass nearly ten miles across, in the mountains which divide the great | consider the question of granting public aid towards the education of 
Palk of Virginia from its north-east corner. Through this gap the | destitute children, have agreed upon their report. They consider 
Federal troops must march to reach Richmond, and the Confederates | that for the first class of children in question, those who have ae- 
have accordingly concentrated their forces for its defence. Their army | quired criminal or vagrant habits, suflicient provision is made by the 


js supposed to be sixty thousand strong—a figure of which there is 
not the smallest proof—eneamped behind an entrenched position de- | 
fended by a strong park of artillery. The action of Congress has as | 
yet becen most decisive. The House of Representatives has pledged | 
itself by a formal resolution, carried by 121 to 5, to vote} 
any amount of money or number of men necessary to put down 
the rebellion. ‘The five resisting members included four from 
the Slave States, and Ben. Wood, of New York. ‘The Senate has 
expelled all Senators who, acquainted with the conspiracy, did | 
not reveal it; has sanctioned a loan of 250,000,000 dollars at seven | 
per cent., irredeemable for twenty years, and raises three-fifths by | 
open loan, and two-fifths in Europe. The next mail ought to bring | 
us important intelligence. It is suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment intend to surmount the cotton difficulty for themselves by 
seizing Charleston or New Orleans, and so putting an end to the 
blockade. 


Snbia-—The Governor-General has sanctioned a mission to pro- 
ceed to Liassa and Ladakh, and probably thence to China. Its object 
is to improve our commercial relations with those countries. Great 
floods of rain had fallen in Bengal. 


Monpay, Jury 297TH. 

On Saturday, the Court of Probate and Divorce rose for the holidays. 
Since the commencement of the legal year in November last, Sir 
Creswell Creswell, who has sat a greater number of days than any 
other judge in Westminster Hall, has cleared off nearly the whole of 
the heavy arrears which had previously accumulated. This result is 
due to the Act of last year which enables the Judge Ordinary to 
dissolve marriages when sitting alone. During the above period, the 
court has pronounced one hundred and sixty-four decrees for the 
dissolution of marriage, ten for judicial separation, and nine decla- 
rations of nullity; twenty-five petitions have failed, making a total 
of two hundred and one divorce causes, in addition to a vast number 
of notices. Fifty-nine testamentary causes were also decided. Had 
it not been for Miss Shedden’s petition, and the Graham will cause, | 
which occupied respectively fourteen and eleven days, the court | 
would have dis eal of all the business before it. The number of 
new cases p Fae on the paper for next term is forty. 

— Mr. William Dawton, paper manufacturer, of Eswick, was | 
charged, on Friday, before the county magistrates at Exeter, with | 
having defrauded the revenue to the enormous amount of 18,800/, | 
by evasions of the paper duty. There were eleven counts in the in- | 
dictment, but the Inland Revenue had agreed to accept a judgment 
of 1400/. under the first count, to which the accused accordingly | 
pleaded guilty. x 
‘— Another lady has been killed by her crinoline. Dr. Brodhurst, 





| soon on the spot, and found deceased 


Industrial Schools Bill, which ought, at least, to have a full trial 
before any further Government grant is made to this class. For the 
next, or destitute class, comprising orphans, children of out-door 
paupers, &c., education ought to be provided, under Mr. Denison’s 
Act, by the guardians of the poor, but the committee are of opinion 
that, unless that Act be altered so as to make it compulsory upon the 
guardians to make the child’s being sent to school an absolute con- 
dition of relief, this provision will not be sufficiently carried out. 
Children receiving in-door relief are provided for in union schools, 
After deducting these classes, there remains a residue, of the num- 
bers of which, however, the committee had no evidence. With 
respect to the education of this class, the committee have evidence 
that, with strenuous local exertion, the poorest and lowest town dis- 


| tricts can maintain schools under the Privy Council system, and the 
| poorest parents are able and willing to pay the necessary fees. 


Aid 
to ragged schools where children are fed or lodged is simply aid in 
relief of the poor rate. As for ragged schools which do not feed or 
clothe, they have at present certain grants from Government, some 
of which have been grossly abused, and should be discontinued. The 
committee recommend that admission should be secured for the 
destitute class into Government schools; and such children as are 
not reached by the Industrial School Bill now before Parliament, 
should be left to the missionary exertions of the ragged school mana- 
gers, without Government interference. 

— George Smith was tried at Lincoln Assizes on Monday for the 
murder of his father. The deceased was a cordwainer, who had saved 
enough from his earnings to buy four houses at Ikerton, in one of 
which he lived, and had a balance of 1562. in the savings-bank. The 
prisoner was the oldest of three sons, who all lived with their father, 
and it appeared in evidence, that having learnt by inquiry that if his 
father died intestate he would succeed to all the house property, he 
had made arrangements to marry on the strength of the fortune he 
should thus acquire. On the first of May, he went to Nottingham 
with a friend, and attempted to draw 40/. of his father’s account at 
the savings-bank, but was refused, not having his father’s signature. 
He then obtained a loan of a pound on the bank-book, and bought a 
pistol for 4s. Gd., which he subsequently showed to a girl he met at 
a public-house, telling her he would shoot his own father if he offended 
him. On his arrival home, about twelve, his father opened the door, 


| and was remonstrating with him on his late hours, when the prisoner 


shot him over the left ear with the pistol, causing his immediate 
death. The two younger sons appear to have been too much fright- 
ened to come down stairs when they heard the report of the pistol, 
but ran to the window, crying “ Murder! George is murdering 
father.” Their sister and her husband, who lived next door, were 

quite dead, The prisoner soon 
afterwards came in, and when maamall of the murder, declared his 
innocence, and asserted that his father had shot himself with a pistol, 


| which he (the prisoner) had since thrown away. The jury found a 
| verdict of guilty, and the prisoner, who repeated his previous state- 
iment, that his father committed suicide, with great coolness and 


of 20, Grosvenor-street, had just gone up-stairs on Tuesday, leaving 
his wife writing, when he was recalled by hearing her scream. He 


rushed down, and found her on fire, the sleeve of her white muslin | 
dress having caught as she stretched her hand over the taper. Every | 
means was tried to extinguish the fire, but the unfortunate lady had 
steel hoops on, which would not yield, and had to be cut off before 
the fire could be extinguished. She was dreadfully burned on the 
arms and legs, and died on the following day from the effect of the | 
injuries. Dr. Gull, in giving medical evidence on the case, observed, | 
that a little sulphate of soda put into each dress by the laundress | 


would render it perfectly incombustible, at tlie cost of about one- | 
tenth of a farthing per dress. The jury returned a verdict of acci- | 
dental death. 

— The summary of the Board of Trade returns for the month has | 
been published, and shows an increase in exports from 9,2: 
10,362,0002., the increase being chiefly in cotton. The total exports 
of the half-year have been 60,143,000/. against 62,019,000/. in the 
corresponding half of last year—a decrease of three per cent. The 
imports for the month have fallen off, the principal items being: 





Imported. Exported. 


Month of June, Month of June, 
1860. 1861, 1860. 1861. 





Flax, a. - -_ © 01,725 | 151,350 
1 


cae Ge 


Hemp, ewt. . . 74,603 | 133,667 | 

Raw silk, Ib... 922,957 169,922 | 413,185 | 302,143 
Cotton, ewt.. . 2,102,048 | 1,349,472 | 219,085 252,388 
Wool, Ib 2... 3,540,637 |19,682,520 | 4,442,468 | 6,611,118 
Tallow, ewt.. . 86,287 | 54,465 353 6,286 





The import of cotton from America has been 927,000 bales, half that 
of the same month in the preceding year, and from India 350,000 
bales, or double the quantity in July, 1861. 

— The appointment of Sir R. Peel has been received with com- 
mendation by the Conservative journals in Ireland. ‘The Daily Ex- 
press thinks him almost an Irishman, aud Sawnders’s News Letter 
speaks admiringly of his capacity. 
Secretary to be favourable to the Orangemen, 

Turspay, JuLty 307TH. 

— The election for Andover came off yesterday. There was no 
opposition to the return of the Conservative candidate, Mr, Beaumont 
Coles, who represented the borough from 1$47 to 1857. 


Both evidently expect the new | 


effrontery, was sentenced to death. 

— The nomination for the City of London took place yesterday in 
the Guildhall. Mr. Gibbs proposed, and Mr. White seconded, the 
Lord Mayor. Mr. Hodgson, M.P., and Mr. Hall performed the same 


| offices for Mr. Wood. ‘The Lord Mayor was received with tremendous 


cheering. When the enthusiasm of his supporters allowed his voice 
to be heard, the right honourable gentleman said,—“ The occasion 


| which has brought me before you to-day a few weeks ago was entirely 


unforeseen, and I little thought, when the possibility of a vacancy in 
the representation of the City was first mentioned, that I should have 
any personal interest in the matter. I come forward, however, in 


36,000/. to | Obedience to a requisition signed by so large a number of gentlemen, 


»y gentlemen of such high position, the result of a movement so 
| spontancous and so unanimous, and expressed in language so emphatic, 
| that no one with the slightest spark of public spirit within him could 
| possibly resist it. I, at least, could not resist it, and I have therefore 

resigned that seat which for fourteen years uninterruptedly I have 

occupied, and I have taken leave (in a Parliamentary sense, but in no 
other) of my friends at Andover. I do not think that they will 
impute blame to me for having so responded to your call; on the 
contrary, I think they will rejoice in seeing that the man whom they 
had chosen for their member was thought worthy to be the repre- 
sentative of the great interests of this the most important body in the 
| world. It ean hardly be necessary for me to appeal to the antecedents 
of my public life, but, as aspersions have been freely circulated with 
regard to me, I claim your permission to say that I have always been 
in favour of free trade; that I have always been in favour of civil 
and religious liberty ; that I voted for the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment, and that I voted five years ago for the abolition of church rates, 
| because I then felt, as I now feel, that church rates imposed on those 
who cannot participate in the ministration of the Church are a 
grievance from which they ought to be relieved. Parliament has, 
however, recently shown a disposition to deal with this question in 
such a manner as to relieve dissenters, and at the same time to pre- 
serve the rate. I therefore voted against Sir John Trelawny’s Bill, 
| because I felt that, if it were passed, the compromise, of which there 
| is now a chance, would have been impossible. In coming forward on 
this occasion I have yielded to a sense of public duty. If it should 
| be your pleasure that I should be your representative, I shall 
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do my best to serve you efficiently; but if, on the contrary, it 
is your pleasure that I should retire from public life, L shall 
be satisfied with having cndeavoured to do my duty on this, 
as I have endeavoured to do it on all previous occasions.” 
Mr. Western Wood then stood forward in his turn, and his friends, 
stimulated apparently by the reception which their opponents had 
given the Lord Mayor, broke out into cheering so long and so well 
sustained that the Conservative demonstration was quite thrown into 
the shade. When comparative silence was restored, Mr. Wood said : 
“Tn appearing here to solicit your suffrages, my first duty is to thank 
you sincerely for the kind reception you have accorded to me. I 
have ventilated my political opinions sufficiently to make them known 
to every elector of the City of London, and there is no need, there- 
fore, for me to detain you here by recapitulating them. I will only 
say one word in reference to the single point on which there is any 
want of harmony between my principles and those of the Liberal 
electors of the City of London. I refer, as you may suppose, to the 
uestion of church rates. All that I require on that point for the 
hurch is the right to the machinery of a rate on all those who volun- 
 tarily submit themselves to her jurisdiction. I would not compel the 
members of any denomination to pay church rates who do not volun- 
tarily submit themselves to her jurisdiction. I am quite aware that 
the time has fully come when this vexed question ought to be, and 
must be, settled ; and all that I ean say is, that if nothing short of 
immediate and total abolition can effect that settlement, so let it be. 
Tf, whin the question comes to be discussed, [have not been induced 
by argument to change my conscientious convictions, I shall bow 
with submission, and without alarm, to the decision of the majority. 
I will say further, too, that if in the meantime I am convinced of my 
present error, [ will freely confess my mistake, and act as readily 
upon that conviction as I now conscientiously resist it. In present- 
ing myself to the constituency of London, | have not pretended to 
any claim on its notice. If] have any claims from my antecedents, 
or any hereditary claims, 1 ask you to throw them over. This is no 
- contest between me and the Lord Mayor; it is simply and purely a 
contest of political principle. Without hesitation, I call on the 
whole body of the Lionel electors of the City of London to come 
forward in support of those principles which for so many years they 
have never abandoned. Lask you to present yourselves at the poll 
on Tuesday morning one and all, to return your Liberal candidate 
and keep out the Tory.” The show of hands then took place, and 
resulted in a majority of fully three-fourths for Mr. Wood. A poll 
was then demanded on behalf of the Lord Mayor, and fixed for the 
following day. t 
— “Dr.” Griffiths Jones was brought up yesterday before Alder- 
man Hale for further examination, on the charge of forging the will 
of Mrs. Sophia Bellis. The “ Doctor” is the individual who obtained 
a diploma by inducing a medical student to personate him at Aber- 
deen, which he himself had never visited. The landlady of the house 
in which Mrs. Bellis lived, deposed that she was deaf and nearly 
blind, and had told her to write to “ Dr.” Jones. On his arrival she 
talked to him, and beeame much excited, speaking of him afterwards 
as an angel from heaven. Mr. J. E. Gardiner deposed that he was Mrs. 
Bellis’s agent, and was asked by her to draw up a will, which he re- 
fused to do, not considering her in a fit state of mind. He did not 
» believe the signature genuine, Dr. Jones then introduced Mr. 
Fitch, a solicitor, who deposed that he took Mrs. Bellis’s instructions, 
, and considered her a very“shrewd, intelligent woman. He left the 
will with Dr. Jones. This witness, being pressed, admitted to having 
prepared a draft will for, Dr. Jones, which he forgot when he signed 
an affidavit that, no*other will executed or unexecuted was in exist- 
enec. . Mr. Ry Jdthmans, a mechanical engineer, at Oxford, de- 
posed : “Dr! Johes married my wife’s niec&. 1 was at his house on 
the Wednesday refetred to. Dr! Jones tol€-me in Mrs. Bellis’s pre- 
».Sence that, she ‘lad obstindtely refused"to sce another medical man; 


s.° © Qutb}a¢eommended him ta, call some one in, and he sent the 


» dugst for De. Murphy. In tlie absence of the nurse Mrs. Bellis ex- 
sed a wish to execute theywill, and Dr. Jones asked me to call 
diis'man to witness itywith me, and I did so, and on returning to 
m I heard him assuring her that her wishes should be carried 
sthat she shouldbe buried by the side?of her son Frank. 
mes asked» me to explain the will to her, and I told her that 
Jeaving alisher propertyto Dr. Jones, except 500/. to the 
rythe Prevention of.Cruelty to Animals, She said that was 
rect.2.She then attempted to sign the will, but her hand 
send the ink falling from the pén, blotted the will. She then 
-ones to assist her, and he heldjher hand while she signed 
her naing@kogthe will produced. «1 gave. hee the will and she handed 
» it to Drddones. She appeared in, full possession of all her mental 
faculties.”’yThe-aceused was committed for trial, bail being refused. 
1 == Mr. R> A'sWestbrook, a solicitor, divoreed from his wife, has 
« been chargedswititstabbing: Mrs. Cathrey, at whose house he resided. 
He had gone to the Operawith Mrs. Cathrey, where something occurred 
which annoyed her ; andowtheir return a quarrel arose at supper, when, 
according to the evidence given’ by Mr.'Cathrey,'a'son of deceased, 
a knife was thrown at‘ hissmother, which ‘struck her in the abdomen. 
Mrs. Cathrey withdrew the*knife, and whispered to Mr. Westbrook 
that she was wounded, wlteFeapon he sent for the doctor, who had 
. attended Mrs. Cathrey forttwerity years.» ‘This ‘gentleman explained 
the character of the wound whielmad injured the bowels, and deposed 
. that Mrs. Cathrey considered ittateidental. ‘Mr. Westbrook admitted 
















a, 
Hare, another witness, reaffirmed the same fact. Mr. Cathrey, soy 
of the deceased, was recalled, and deposed to having heard Mps 
McCarthy threathen Mr. Westbrook, which Mrs. MeCarthy partly 
denied. ‘The jury finally gave in a verdict of manslaughter.” Lt wag 
proved that the deceased wore no stays, and had on a thin dress and 
three petticoats, through all of which the knife passed. Mr. West. 
brook was said in the course of the inquiry to be a man of very violent 
temper. The knife thrown was a light supper knife, sharpened from 
use on both sides. The dress does not appear to have becn examined, 


A knife to fall with such force when thrown must have struck with * 


its point slightly downwards. 

— Mr. T. Dawson, medical officer, North Isles, writes to the Times 
to announce an important discovery. It is nothing less than a new 
bank of cod, at a place called Rockall, three hundred and sixty 
miles south of North Isles. The bank was discovered by Captaiy 
Rhodes, master of the Resoiution, of London, who had a hint of its 
existence thirteen vears ago from the mate of an Irish vessel. He 
sailed with two vessels on the 2nd July, and returned on the 13th of 
the same month with twenty-seven tons of the largest cod. Mr, 
Dawson says the bank “is haunted by blue sharks ; but according to 
Captain Rhodes they caught the fish as fast as they could pull. The 
livers of the cod, he states, were also very rich, aud produced large 
quantities of oil. I have examined the cod ; they are very large and 
very thick ; the tusks are very thick and fat, but shorter than usual, 
while the ling are the same as those caught at other places. This 
solitary rock in the ocean, which will for atime become the El Dorado 
of our cod smacks, rises about the height of a ship above the sea.” 
The two vessels have again started for the fishing-ground, and when 
they return Mr. Dawson will forward more particulars of their sue. 
cess, and Captains Rhodes and Gardener will be most happy to give 
every information for the guidance of others. 

— The report of the Commissioners of the Thames embankment 
has been published, and the following paragraph contains the sub 
stance of their recommendation: ‘ Having regard to these and 
other considerations, we are of opinion that we shall best fulfil your 
Majesty’s instructions and provide for the requirements of the public 
by establishing a spacious thoroughfare between Westminster-bridge 
and Blackfriars-bridge by means of an embankment and roadway; 
and that the new thoroughfare thus created should be continued on 
eastward from Blackfriars-bridge by a new street, according to tiie 
line formerly laid down by Mr. Bunning, the City’s arehitect, from 
the west end of Earl-street, across Cannon-street to the Mansion-louse, 
Without such a street no relief whatever would be given to the 
crowded thoroughfares of Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s-churehyard, and 
Cheapside.” The road would be about 100 feet wide, and picreed 
with a low-level sewer. A space of about 120 feet will be left 
between the road and the river-wall, which the Commissioners re- 
commend should be laid out in gardens for the accommodation of the 
houses. The Templars are to have their own plot to themselves, a 
poor compensation for a road running just at the foot of their gardens, 
and shutting them out from the river. 

— Mr. W. Odling, M.D., of Guy’s Hospital, supplies the follow- 
ing recipe for rendering muslin dresses incombustible: ‘ Muslins, 
&c., steeped in a seven per cent, solution of sulphate of ammonia, or 
a twenty per cent. solution of tungstate of soda, and then dried, may 
be held in the flame of a candle or. gas-lamp without taking fire. 
That portion of the stuff in contact with the light becomes charred 
and destroyed, but it does not inflame, and consequently the burning 
state does not spread to the rest of the material.” 

Wepyespay, JuLy 31st. 

— Yesterday’s Gazette announces the elevation of Lord John 
Russell to the peerage by the titles of Earl Russell, of Kingston 
Russell, in the county of Dorset, Viscount Amberley, of Amberley, in 
the county of Gloucester, and Ardsalla, in the county of Meath, 

— Mr.,O’Malley Irwin, whose petition for inquiry into the “ false 
and fraudulent practices” of Mr. Lever, with regard to the Galway 
subsidy, gave rise to such warm discussion in the House of Commons, 
has adopted another method of assailing that gentleman’s character. 
Mr. Lever appeared yesterday at Westminster Police-court in answer 
to a summons obtained by Mr. Irwin, charging him with the publica- 
tion of a defamatory libel. Mr. Irwin was examined in support of the 
charge, and conducted himself in the most extraordinary manner, 
continually launching out into incoherent invectives against the de- 
fendant, and persisting in giving the most evasive answers to the 
questions of the defendant’s counsel. After a desperate attempt to 
avoid giving a direct auswer, he was forced to admit that he had been 
convicted of forgery in 1834, had been imprisoned in Kilmainham 
Gacl in consequence, but had since denied those two facts upon oath. 
The upshot of the case was that the magistrate’ dismissed the sum- 
mons, observing that the ease for the prosecution had not been sup- 
ported by any evidence whatever. 

— Mrs. Amelia Littleton, the wife of a gentleman of independent 
fortune, was found drowned in the Long-pond at Clapham, last Mon- 
day week. Reports were subsequently circulated in the neighbour- 
hood that the deceased had been seen near the spot carly on the 
same morning quarrelling with her husband, and that cries of “ Mur- 
der !” had x wong heard on the common. Pending the inquest on 
the body of his wife, the husband committed suicide. At the inquest 
evidence was adduced confirming the above reports, and attributing 
the suicide of the husband to his dread of encountering the suspicions 
which were directed towards him, though actually mnocent. ‘the 


‘ most of the facts alleged ; and the*only’other evitiertce of importance | verdict was * That the deceased came to her death by drowning, but 


» was that of Mrs. G. MeCarthy, who swore that Mrs. Bryant, a fourth 
/ person present at the supper, had told: her*that-Mr. Westbrook 
_ + Stabbed deceased with an oath, This Més.“Bryatit denied ;*but Ms. 





| there was no evidence to show how she got into the water.” 


— Mr. Cardwell was yesterday re-elected, without opposition, for 
Oxford. ‘ 
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— The contest for the City was decided yesterday. The polling | 
commenced at the usual hour, and Mr. Wood immediately took a 
decided lead, which he maintained throughout the day by majorities 
sarying from 129 at 12 o’clock, to 472 at tne close of the poll. 

* “The numbers were— 

ee 

Cubitt . . ... . . 5241-506 
The election was conducted in a very quiet and orderly manner, 
and no special interest attached to any of the proceedings. The 
eonstituency numbers over 16,000, after allowing for deaths, 
double entries, &c., so that not two-thirds of the electors have 
recorded their votes. On the occasion of the contest in 1843, be- 
tween Mr. ‘Thomas Baring and Mr. Pattison, more than 12,000 voted, 
though the constituency was smaller than at present. 

-— The Duke of Buckingham died on Monday night at the age of 
63. Though buried in comparative obscurity for the last twenty 

ears, and only known during that period as an authur, the history 
of his splendid fortune and his desperate ruin is still remembered, 
and though since that ruin he took no part in polities, his political 
memory lives in the “ Chandos clause of the Reform Bill.” His 
Grace, Richard Plantagenet ‘lemple-Brydges-Nugent-Chandos-Gren- 
ville, was Duke and Marquis of Buckingham and Chandos, Earl 
Temple, Viscount and Baron Cobham, and in the peerage of Ireland, 
Earl Nugent. He married in 1819 Lady Mary Campbell, sister of 
the present Marquis of Breadalbane, from whom he was afterwards 
divorced. By her he had-two children, the Marquis of Chandos, 
who suceeds him in the title, and Lady Anne Gore Langton. 

— Mr. H. R. Williams, a large importer of cheap French wines, 
has compiled a table from official sources, stating the importation 
of wines during the first six months of the present year, compared 
with the corresponding six months of the years 1857-60, with a view 
to showing the increased consumptionconsequent upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s reduction of duty. He sums up his statistics in 
aletter to the Zimes: For the first six months of the years 1857-9, 
the average importation, after deducting 204,303 gallons of foreign 
ard colonial wine exported, was 3,355,108 gallons for home consump- 
tion, paying a net duty of 923,542/. 17s. Comparing this with the 
last half-year, 1 find that 6,105,578 gallons paid duty as under: 









Clase A ceccsceceees 654,725 gallons, at Is... £52,736 5 
Class B  ...cccscccee 266,226 gallons, at 2s, 91. ...... 23,294 15 
Class C nceseeceeee 4,503,984 gallons, at Is. 5d. ...... 544, 8 
Class D ... A 111,626 gallons, at 2s. 11d... 16 16 


Clas E ... 564,874 in bottles, at 2s. Sd. 


Arrears unclassed 


4,143 at old duty 5 
6,105,578 £685,993 1 
Adding 5s. per cent....... 1715 0 





Giving a net total of...... £687,708 1 
The increase on the present half-year, compared with the above 
period (1857-1859), is 2,750,475 gallons, or more than 45 per cent.; 
the loss to the revenue is 235,834/., but there is a clear gain to the 
public of 987,000/.—a result which cannot fail to be as satisfactory 
to the trade as it is highly beneficial to the consumer. 

— The origia of the Ministerial whitebait dinner is not generally 
known. It dates as far back as the time of Pitt. Sir Robert Preston, 
a merchant, and M.P. for Dover, had a cottage at Dagenham, in 
Essex, whither he sometimes used to escape from the toils of political 
and mercantile life. His most frequent guest was Mr. Rose, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. On one occasion the two invited their mutual 
friend, Mr. Pitt, who was then Premier, to jom them. He was so 
pleased with his reception that he accepted an invitation for the next 
year. The meeting of the three fricnds became annual. Lords 
Camden and Farnborough joined the party a few years afterwards, 
and the place of meeting was transferred to Greenwich, and the cost 
of the entertainment was defrayed by the several guests, though Sir 
Robert always insisted upon providing buck and champagne. This 
meeting, at first purely gastronomic, with some modifications, soon 
became a regularly established Ministerial dinner, always held at the 
end of the session. 

Tuvurspay, AvGust Isr. 

— The unopposed return of Sir Robert Peel for Tamworth took 

lace yesterday. Previously to the nomination, the new Secretary 
or Ireland was asked by an elector for an explanation of his vote 
against the repeal of the paper duty, and whether he considered that 
vote consistent with his acceptance of office under the present Go- 
vernment. Sir Robert Peel replied that his vote on that question 
was given on the ground that it was undesirable to select the moment 
when a great European crisis seemed to be impending for the remis- 
sion of a certain source of income, and not as in any way hostile to 
the principle of free trade. After the Mayor had declared that Sir 
Robert Peel, being the only candidate, was duly elected, the right 
honourable Baronet addressed his constituents at some length. 
Perhaps the most significant portion of his speech was that re- 
lating to the Galway contract. He hoped that, though as a de- 
partmental question Lord Palmerston might feel himself bound to 
stand by the decision of the Postmaster-General, “the decision of 
the Government would ultimately be in accordance with the unani- 
mous desire which had been expressed by the people of Ireland.” 
(Cheers.) 

— Sir George Grey was also re-elected for Morpeth yesterday. 
His return was unopposed, and the proceedings consequently devoid 
of interest. 
_— In Selkirkshire, on the contrary, the seat vacated by the re- 
tirement of Mr. Lockhart was the subject of a hot contest, which 
ended in the return of a member of the same political views as his 


Lord Henry Scott, Conservative ... iis ne 158 
Hon. William Napier, Liberal ie wa aan 136 
Majority for Scott... daa bie pae 22 


The contest was attended with great excitement, and resulted in 

some rather riotous proceedings, the Earl of Dalkeith and other sup- 

porters of Lord H. Scott being assaulted at the doors of the hotel 

where both committees sat. 

— The declaration of the poll for the City took place at the 

Guildhall yesterday, and was chiefly characterized by the persistent 

refusal of a large body of Mr. Wood’s partisans to allow a word 

of the Lord Mayor’s speech to be heard; only ceasing from a 
systematic clamour when earnestly requested by Mr. Wood to give 

his defeated opponent a fair hearmg. ‘The majority for Mr. Wood 

is slightly in excess of that which was stated at the close of the poll, 

being 506. ‘The liverymen, it appears, were principally on the side of 
the Lord Mayor, as out of the 3500 who recorded their votes, 2230 

did so in his favour. 

— Mr. O'Malley Irwin appeared before the public yesterday in a 

fresh character, that of a petitioner for protection in the Lnsolvent 

Debtors’ Court, having been arrested in the early part of the year at 

the suit of Mr. Lever, M.P., for the cost of an unsuccessful action. 

The Commissioner, on giving judgment, said the evidence did not 

warrant the conclusion that the costs in question constituted a debt 

contracted without reasonable expectations of payment, and he could 

not, therefore, refuse protection. Ile should appoint a day for the 

final order, and in the mean time renew the protection. : 
— A case of lead stealing from the Dockyard at Portsmouth came 
before the magistrates of that town on Monday. A foreman of 
works, a timekeeper, and four others were charged with having stolen 
two hundred-weight of lead, entrusted to them for the purpose of 
filling up interstices in the stonework of the docks. The notions of 
honesty entertained by some of the dockyard labourers are curious. 
One of the prisoners asked an accomplice to come again to fetch some 
sheet lead away. The latter replied, “1 don’t know about that; 
if I don’t mind what I am about I shall find myself in Perey-street” 
(where the borough gaol is situated). The prisoner then.said, “Oh! 
you mustn’t mind, it’s fromthe Crown, 1t ain’t like taking any 

thing from outside. Steal all you can from the Crown.” The fore- 
man and timekeeper were acquitted; the others committed for 
trial. 

— The annual meeting of the Highlands Agricultural Socicty 
commenced on Tuesday, at Perth. The implements, of which there 
are $50, contributed by 135 exhibitors, form the principal attraction, 
Of these, 429 are in the classified sections competing for prizes, 117 in 
the extra class, and 304 in the “ general collection,” in which exhibitors 
declining to compete for prizes can display their manufactures to an 
unlimited extent. A great defect in the department, however, is 
said to be the entire absence of any covering whatever, both imple- 
ments, exhibitors, and visitors being exposed to the vicissitudes of 
the weather. ‘The trial of the ploughs (of which there are 65 
varicties shown) began on Tuesday, and by Wednesday night 
the competitors were reduced to three—Hornsby, of Grantham ; 
Allan, of Dunkeld; and Ponton, of Linlithgow. To-day, the show- 
yard and cattle department open. 

— Lord Herbert continues in much the same condition. His 
lordship, accompanied by Lady Herbert and the Marquis of Ayles- 
bury, left town yesterday for Witton House, his lordship’s country 
residence. 

— ‘The knighthood of the new Indian order has been conferred 
upon Lord Combermere and Sir George Pollock. Lord Combermere, 
a veteran among veterans, was an old campaigner when he com- 
menced his career of success in the Peninsula, having served against 
Tippoo Sahib, and distinguished himself at the battle of Malavelly 
fought in 1799. In 1826, he added a fresh triumph to an already 
long list by the siege and storm of Bhurtpore. Sir George Pollock, 
though not dating his first campaign from the last century, served at 
Bhurtpore in 1805, and since then has distinguished himself in the 
first Nepaulese and Burmese ways, and in command of the army in 
Affghanistan in 1841. 

— The Chairman of the Select Committee on the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice has proposed a draft report which recommends a variety of inno- 
vations. It considers the service as now a regular profession, and 
no longer a “mode of education” for the younger branches of the 
aristocracy. It recommends that twenty-one be fixed as the lowest 
age for admission, and that all who enter shall go through a period of 
probation, not exceeding two years, as unpaid Attachés; that the 
existing system of examination be continued, with further provision 
for securing familiarity with French; that all paid members of the 
Corps Diplomatique shall be termed “ Secretaries” instead of “ At- 
tachés ;” that a permanent officer, with the title of “ Keeper of the 
Archives,” should be appointed to each embassy, who would dispose 
of much business, which now necessitates the employment of more 
Attachés than are really required by the service ; and, lastly, that 
the Diplomatic Service being “a portion of the Foreign - De- 
partment of State serving abroad,” the two services should be 
amalgamated as far as possible. An Attaché should spend at least six 
months of his probation in the Foreign Office. Foreign Office clerks 
should be freely transferred or exchanged from that service to the 
other, and rice rersd. 

— A correspondent of the Times suggests a very simple explana- 
tion of the potato disease. He considers the cause to be innutrition 
of the plant, producing fungus in the tuber, and caused by the ex- 
haustion of the potato-uourishing clement in the soil, consequent upon 
the continual growth of the crop on the same ground. Experiments 





predecessor, the numbers at the close of the poll being: 


made to illustrate this theory appear to have done so successfully, 
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Fripay, AuGust 2Np. 

— The Zimes announces that Lord Elgin has been selected to 
succeed Lord Canning, and we understand that he will proceed to 
India in October. Lord Canning will remain a few weeks to initiate 
his successcr into his duties, and then return. 

— Dr. Letheby’s sanitary report upon the City condemns the 
City water in very severe terms. Instead of containing an average 
of 19 grains of solid matter, as the New River water does, the water 
holds from 20 to 127 grains, the pump of Bishopsgate-street 
Without being the very worst. ‘The sparkle of the water arises 
from organic decay, and most of the springs filter through overtilled 
graveyards. Nevertheless, the mortality of the City is only 2 per 
cent. in excess of that of the country generally. The houses in the 
City have diminished by 15 per cent. during the decade, and the 
population by 12 per cent., so that the remainder is supposed to be 
more crowded than before. We doubt that. A house is a house in 
the census, but five stories hold more than four, and Londoners 
find the air a cheap site. 

— Another wharf fire broke out in Tooley-street at eight o’clock 
yesterday. It commenced in a wharf belonging to Messrs, Curling 
and Co., 200 feet long by 60 feet broad, and filled with goods, in- 
cluding 8000 bales of jute. This wharf is surrounded by others 
filled with combustibles, but the fire, though unusually brilliant, was 
fortunately subdued by the engines which hurried up from all sides, 
and only one wharf was destroyed. 

— The Bridge Commission have decided to erect a new bridge 
over the river at Blackfriars, to replace the ruinous Blackfriars 
Bridge, and have accepted the plan of Mr. Page. ‘The bridge will 
consist of only three arches, the centre one being of the gigantic 
span of 280 feet, or 40 fect wider than the centre arch of the struc- 
ture at Southwark. The two side arches will be 220 feet span each, 
but from the springing of the arch to the crown will only be a rise of 
20 feet, which in a span of such extent only amounts to the most 
gentle curve. ‘The cornice beneath the parapet is of an exceedingly 
bold and handsome design, with a parapet above of solid granite. 
The piers, however, form the most massive and noble looking features 
of the whole. These will be four in number, all of granite. Each 
on its extremity will be surmounted with a Doric column of polished 
red granite, 40 feet in height, 23 feet in diameter at base and capital, 
and no less than 18 feet diameter in the column. Each of these, 
though built hollow, will weigh upwards of 500 tons, Their capitals 
will reach to the summit of the bridge, and it is intended hereafter 
to surmount them with colossal groups of statuary. The whole 
structure will only be a few fect longer than the present bridge ; but 
its width will be nearly double—namely, 76 feet against 42. There 
will be two footways of 14 feet wide, instead of as now two of 7. 
There will be two tramways of 8} feet cach. These will be in the 
centre of the bridge, leaving two roadways of 16 feet each for the 
light traffic, and omnibuses going and coming. The cost of the 
new bridge is estimated at from 245,000/. to 250,000/. 


Debates aud Wrocerdings in Yarliament. 

Tlovsr or Lorps, Monday, July 29.—Appropriation of Seats (Sudbury and St 
Albans) Bill—Committee—Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill; second: 
reading—East India Civil Service Bill ; third reading—Lrremovable Poor Bill ; third 
reading—Remova! of Irish Poor Bill; second reading. 

Tuesday, July 30.—Consolidation of Criminal Law Bills; second reading—Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill—conimittee. 

Thursday, August 1.—Lace Factories Bill; second reading—Consolidation of the 
Statute Bills; Committee. 

Friday, August 2.—Revision of the Statute Law; the Lord Chancellor's Bill. 

Hovse or Commons, Saturday, July 27.—Supply; National Gallery; Govern- 
ment Aid to Volunteers; Ways and Means; Mr. Gladstone's Statement. 

Monday, July 29.—Galway Contract; Mr. Gregory's question—Consolidation Fund 
(Appropriation) Bill; second reading—Wills and Domicile of British Subjects 
Abroad Bill; Committee—Wills of Personalty of British Subjects Bill; Committee 
—Officers of the Reserve (Royal Navy Bill) second reading. 

Tuesday, Jaly 30.—Mr, Dunlop's Despatches; Mr. Griffith's Motion—Statute Law 
Revision bill; committee. 

Wednesday, July 31’—Thames Embankment; Mr. Cowper's answer to Sir John 
Shelley—Lunacy Regulation bill; Committee—Appropriation Bill; third reading— 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill; Consideration of the Lords reason for in- 
sisting on certain of their amenaments. 

Thursday, August 1.— Officers of the Reserve (Royal Navy) Bill; third reading, 

Friday, August 2.—Spanish Possessions in Morocco; Mr, Griffith's Question— 
Present Condition of the Two-Sicilies; Sir G. Bowyer's Complaint—Government 
interference in the Builders’ Strike; Mr. Ayrton’s Petition. 

House of Commons. 
Saturpay, Jury 277u. 

Nationan Gariery.—On the motion for receiving the report of 
the Su ply voted last evening, 

Lord H. Lennox (Chichester) hoped that the Chief Commissioners 
of Works would give a pledge that nothing should be done during 
the recess. towards the erection of a gallery for the reception of 
Turner’s pictures, which ought, under the terms of the will, to be 
provided for by the 16th of December. 

Mr. CowPrer replied that it was not the intention of Government 
to lay out any money for the accommodation of ‘Turner’s pictures 
without the sanction of Parliament. At the same time, he could not 
give a positive ex to that effect. if the National Gallery took 

re, for example, it would be a very foolish thing not to repair it 
during the recess. ' 

Lord H. Lennox withdrew the expression “prurient,” which he 
had applied to some of Turner’s works on a geen occasion. 

GovERNMENT Alp To VoLUNTEERS.—On the report of the vote of 
30,000/. for Government aid to the volunteer forees, Mr, Senwyn 
(Cambridge University) complained of the parsimony of Government | 
in granting aid to volunteers. The employment by Government of | 
more drill mstructors for volunteers would tend to retain in the army 
a very valuable body of men, and at the same time reward them for 
jong-distinguished services. There was also great difliculty in obtain- 


nena 
were not hindered by any of the public departments in obtain; 
ranges, which were absolutely indispensable to their efficiency, H 
trusted that next session this niggardly vote for drill instructors would 
be increased. 

Mr. T. 8S. Bartne stated that the total amount of grants to volunteers 
this year was 190,000/. Next year the vote would certainly exceed 
200,000/. Earl de Grey, who had succeeded him at the War Office 
might be sately trusted with the interests of the volunteers, : 

Ways anp Means.—-On the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was brought up, 

Sir H. WittovucuBy ay wished to know whether the esij. 
mated surplus of the budget had not been greatly decreased in conse. 
quence of additional expenditure, and whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was satisfied that the Ways and Means were still sufficient 
for the year. 

The Cuancettor of the Exciequer, in reply, said he entirely eon. 
curred in the opinion that supplementary estimates were very incon- 
venient. The votes now alluded to!) the honourable Baronet might 
be accounted for on special grounds, +! he would enter into a few 
details with respect to them. ‘The principal vote, relating to iroy 
ships, was one connected with a great exceptional operation, which he 
would not call the reconstruction of the navy, but a great transition 
in the mode of building ships of war; and the other votes partook of 
the same special character. The effect of the changes made in the 
votes was that the Estimate for the Army, including the vote for the 
Volunteers had, upon the whole, been increased by a sum of about 
17,0004. The vote for the Navy had been increased by a sum of about 
247,000/., which very nearly corresponded with the amount voted for 
the iron ships. A vote of 30,000/. taken for the dowry of a member 
of the royal family belonged to the head of Civil Services, and required 
no explanation. The charge for the Civil Services had been increased 
by about 133,000/., the reason of this being that, while a vote of 
155,000/. was asked for in order to pay the amount agreed on in respect 
to the Stade Dues, there had been some small set-off on the other side, 
which reduced the increase to 133,000/. The general result of these 
changes was that, whereas the Budget Estimate exhibited a surplus 
of 408,000/., there remained now the almost nominal surplus of 
47,0007. In the absence of any extraordinary unforeseen circum. 
stances, he felt the utmost contidence in the sufliciency of the Ways 
and Means for the year. 

Several bills were forwarded a stage, and the House adjourned. 


FTouse of Lords, 
Monpay, Jury 297n. 


APppropPpRIATION or Seats (SupBury AND St. Atpans) But-—Ear} 
GRANVILLE moved the second reading of this bill. 

Lord StraTHEDEN said, that though a supporter of Government, he 
considered himself perfectly free to oppose thus bill, as it had been ma- 
terially altered since its introduction, and that in spite of the exertions 
and arguments of Government. Before the House was justified in 

yassing such a bill three points ought to be considered—viz., how 
far it was expedient to transfer privileges which had belonged to the 
southern to the northern portion of the kingdom; how tar it was 
expedient to transfer to counties vacancies which arose from the dis- 
franchisement of boroughs ; and how far it was expedient to convert 
seats which were really open to all public men into seats which would 
be exclusively available for those who had property connected with 
them. The bill as it at present stood, woul excite more discontent 
than gratitude. It had neither the sanction of Government or the 
approval of the public. He moved the bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The Earl of Dersy said he never recollected a bill for which there ap- 
neared less reason to refer it to the consideration of a Select Committee, 
‘he facts were clear and undisputed, and there were no very complicated 
details. Ile approved of the principle of the measure, though it 
wanted some slight alterations, firstly to make it English, and secondly 
to make it sense. He supposed from Lord John iussell’s choosing 
the present time for his elevation to the peerage that it was not the 
intention of the Government to introduce any extensive Parliamentary 
Reform, and he deprecated the system of bills on the subject being per- 
petually introduced, and perpetually rejected, and the name of the 
sovereign inconsiderately pledged by Government to the introduction 
of measures which they did not feel quite confident of being able to 
carry. 

Earl Granvitte concurred with Lord Derby that after the ex- 
perience they had on the subject, it would be extremely improper for 
any Government to lightiy introduee a Reform Bil without a reason. 
able hope of being able to carry it through Parliament. 

The bill was then passed through Committee with some verbal 
amendments, 

MunicipaL Corporation Act AMENDMENT Brit.—Lord Stantey 
of Alderley moved the second reading of this bill. 

Lords WensLeYpaALe and CuELMsrorp objected to several provisions 
of the bill, and suggested its postponement, especially to the clause 
providing that mayors should preside at all meetings of magistrates. 
Lord Dery said he should not oppose the second reading, but 
would not pledge himself to support all the clauses when in com- 
mittee. 

On a division, there appeared for the second reading, 44; against it, 
27. Majority for the second reading, 17. 

Easr Lxypia Civin Service Brii.—this bill was read a third time 
and passed, a clause moved by Lord MonrraGie, opening the civ 
service to natives, being rejected without a division. 

The IrremMovaB_e Poor Bit was read a third time and passed. 
Remova or Lrisi Poor Brit.—EKarl Sr. Germans explained that 
this bill did not seek to alter the mode of settlement, but simply regu- 
lated the removal of Lrish paupers to their own country. ‘This was @ 
favourable moment for the change proposed, for whereas in 1S50 some 


; seventy-seven thousand persons landed in Liverpool, apparently 


paupers, there were last year only twenty-one such persons. 
Lord RepEsDALe said he should have liked time for the further con- 





ing rifle ranges, especially for the metropolitan corps. He trusted 
that the new Secretary at War would see that the volunteer corps | 


sideration of this measure. 
‘The bill was read a second time. 
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House of Commons. 

CoxsoutpaTion Funp (Appropriation Bri).—On the motion that 
this bill be read a second time, , ‘ : 

Lord Rosert Moytacue (Huntingdonshire) said he should oppose 
the second reading until the bill was printed and in the hands of 
members. _ Year by year this bill was allowed to go through its stages 
without being prinied, and the House was, consequently, not aware 
ghether or not it was ina correct form, and contained the usual re- 

ictions. (lear, hear.) n the first session of 1857, the Appropria- 
tion Bill contained the appropriation clause, but the Appropriation 
Bill of the second session of that year, did not contain it, and even 

ed the appropriation clause of the preceding act. The conse- 

nce was that the sums voted by Parliament for the army and navy 
were exceeded, and money was spent without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) He, therefore, moved that the bill be not read 
asecond time until it was printed and placed in the hands of members. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnequeEr said Lord R, Montague’s pro- 

would lengthen the session by nearly a week. Ue believed that, 
in point of law, the appropriation clause was mere surplusage. 
ter a long discussion, 
Lord PatMERSTON said: There can be no greater aggravation of an 
jnjary than to accompany it with mockery, and there can be no 
ter injustice than for those who have inflicted an injury to 
make that injury a subject, of reproach to those who have suffered by 
it. The honourable gentleman reproaches the Government with not 
bringing on the votes in Supply at an early day, and finishing them 
sooner than at present. ‘That reproach comes from independent 
members, whose interposition of preliminary motions every night upon 
which we go into Supply—(J//ear, hear)—raises the interminable dis- 
cussions which are the real cause of our finishing Supply so late. I 
must say that is a reproach which I think, upon reflection, my 
honourable friend will find applies to other pant ies than the Govern- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) The honourable member also found fault with 
us for saying that a vote in Supply is an authority to issue the 
money. No one doubts that the moment a vote in committee is 
passed the Government is empowered to spend the money. It is quite 
true that for the purposes of audit the preliminary sanction of the 
three branches of the Legislature is necessary, and that is what the 
Appropriation Act gives; but that act does not alter a single vote. 

Mr. Hentey (Oxfordshire) denied that the Appropriation Bill was 
amere form. It was the privilege of any member of the House to 
paper to strike out a money vote on any stage of the Appropriation 


Lord Patmerston explained that what he meant was, that it had 
never been customary to rescind previous votes of the House by altera- 
tions in the Appropriation Bill. 

The amendment was then put and negatived, and the bill read a 
second time. 

Law or Domictte.—The Artorney-GeNneRAL, on moving the 
second reading of the Wills and Domicile of British Subjects Abroad 
Bill, explained its object, which was, by means of conventions with 
foreign states, to obtain a definition of what constituted a domicile in 
the case of British subjects making wills when abroad. By this bill it 
was proposed that no British subject resident at the time of his death 
in a foreign country should be deemed under any circumstances to have 
acquired a domicile in that country unless he should have been a per- 
manent resident there for one year previous to his death, and pe ne 
also he should have made and lodged in the proper quarter a solemn 
declaration in writing of his intention of domiciling himself in that 
foreign country. There would be a corresponding provision in the 
ease of foreigners dying in this country. The bill which stood next on 
the paper was the Wills of Personalty of British Subjects Abroad Bill, 
which had come down from the Lords. That bill would, he thought, 
introduce mischief and danger greater than that which it was intended 
to remedy. Ii provided that a will made abroad was to be good 
if it were valid according to the law of any part of the United 
Kingdom. Thus, a London merchant who had never set his foot across 
the border, going to Paris or Naples, and making his will there, might 
make his will either according to the law of England or Scotland. He 
hoped that Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who had charge of the bill, would con- 
sent to postpone it to another session. 

Sir F. Ketty (Ipswich) defended the last-mentioned bill. He did 
not, however, object to going into Committee on that of the late 
Attorney-General. . 

Sir G. BowyEr (Dundalk) moved that the House go into Committee 
on the bill that day three months. The bill tended to perpetuate the 

test defect in our law—that. the validity of a will depended upon 
the law of domicile. The true rule with regard to wills, as with regard 
to marriages, was Ler loci regit actum. We detied any one to show him 
that the bill was founded on any principle whatever that was intelli- 
~ to a legal mind. Lord Kingsdown’s bill, on the other hand, was 
ed on the soundest principles of public law and practical utility, 
but he did not see how it was practicable to place the two together on 
the statute book. 

After some considerable discussion both bills were passed through 
committee, on the understanding that the expediency of proceeding 
with the second bill should be considered on the report. 

veral other orders were then disposed of secledion that for the 
committal of the Landed Estates (ireland) Act (1858) Amendment 

ill, An amendment to which, indemnifying Colonel Keogh for a 
loss of 1879/. 6s. 7d., which he had sustained through the neglect of 
an officer of the Encumbered Estates Court, being rejected by 33 to 25. 

Orricers or RKesexve (Koya Navy) Bitt.—Lord Ciarence 
Pacer moved the second reading of this bill, which after some oppo- 
sition from Admiral Waxcorr (Christchurch), Admiral DuxcomBe 
(Yorkshire), and Mr. H. Sarru (Truro), was agreed to, and after for- 
warding other bills a stage, the House adjourned. 

Turspay, Juty 30, 
House of Lords. 

Earl Russext was introduced by Earls Granvitce and Srrarrorp, 
and took the oaths and his seat. 

CoysouipaTion or THE CrimmaL Law,—The series: 


bills to this 
effect, were all read a second time. 


Mouniciean Corporations Act AmenpMent Brii.—The House 
went into Committee on this bill. Lord WensteypaLe moved the 
omission of clause 2, which gives precedence to mayors at mectings 
of borough magistrates, and of clause 4, which relates to the licensing 
power of magistrates. , 

The clauses, however, were retained by 26 to 25, and 26 to 23 re- 
spectively. 

A great number of bills were passed or forwarded a stage, and the 
House adjourned. 

House of Commons. 

Mr. Grirritn (Devizes) moved for copies of the despatches of Mr, 
Dunlop from Pesth, when stationed there as diplomatic agent of the 
Government in that locality. The publication of these dispatches was 
necessary to enlighten the House as to the disputes between the Aus- 
trian Government and Hungary. He accused Lord Palmerston of 
Austrian tendencies, and said the only obstacle there could be to the 
publication of the despatches was that Mr. Dunlop might express 
more liberal views towards the Hungarians than Government were 
prepared to adopt. 

Lord Patmerston could not assent to the motion. Mr. Dunlop 
was stationed at Pesth in order to give confidential information to 
Government on a variety of matters of that character that it would be 
quite wrong to make them public, inasmuch as that would entirely 
prevent any one else similarly employed from giving the same charac- 
ter of information. It is obvious that a person in a_ position like that 
of Mr. Dunlop writes without reserve a confidential despatch to his 
employers; jie enters into many details respecting men and things 
which it is very useful for the Government to know, but which no 
man would write if he expected his despatches to be made public, and 
the parties with regard to whom he expressed opinions would know 
what those opinions were. Therefore, { am sorry I cannot agree 
to the production of these papers. With regard to the general obser- 
vations made by the hon. gentleman, I have to state that we are quite 
sensible, as he 1s, of the great importance of the events now passing 
between Austria and Hungary. We attach due importance to the 
maintenance of the Austrian empire as a great Power in the centre of 
Europe, holding, | may say, a sort of balance between opposite and 
conflicting interests, and we should consider it a great misfortune to 
Europe if that empire were to be dissolved by any internal convulsion 
which could tees be prevented. It has not, on the other hand, 
been deemed by the Government right or fitting, or their duty, to take 
any part in the dissensions now prevailing between the Austrian Go- 
vernment and the people of Hungary. ‘These are matters in which 
really we see it would do no good to interfere. We do not feel called 
on even to express any opinion as to which party is in the right and 
which in the wrong. We contine ourselves to the expression of a fer- 
vent hope that these differences will be settled amicably, and in such 
amanner as shall leave Austria a great, powerful, and prosperous 
State in the centre of Europe. When the honourable gentleman says 
he wishes to know whether we take part with liberty against authority 
or with authority against liberty, my answer is, that we leave liberty 
and authority to settle their own disputes. (4 laugh.) lt was the 
intention of Government to hold the same course with regard to the 
dissensions in Hungary that they did with regard to those im America, 
namely, a position of entire neutrality. 

After a few words from Mr. Wurre (Brighton), the motion was 
withdrawn. : 

Statute Law Revision Brit.—In Committee on this bill, Mr. 
Hennessy (King’s County) said, as the bill was intended to repeal 
useless and obsolete laws, he thought the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
might well be included among them. (//ear, hear.) That act was 
passed at a time of panic, but had never had any force, and he should 
therefore move that it be included in the schedule of this bill. 

Sir G. C. Lewis said no one could call the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill obsolete. Mr. Hennessy’s motion must be meant as a practical 
joke. 

Mr. Hennessy referred to the evidence of Dr. M‘Hale given before 
a Committee of that House, in which he described himself as Arch-, 
bishop of Tuam. . 

Sir C. G. Lewts thought the prohibition in the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act applied to bishops and archbishops taking the title of any see in 
the Anglican Church. ‘There was no Protestant Archbishop of Tuam. 

Mr. Hennessy said the right honourable Baronet had made two 
mistakes. (Laughter.) There was a Protestant Bishop of ‘Tuam, and 
next, the act prohibited the assumption of titles for any place within 
the United Kingdom. The act also referred to deans, arclideacons, 
and minor dignitaries of the Church. 

On a division, Mr. Hennessy’s motion was negatived by 69 to 4. 

Bankruptcy anp LNsotvency Biit.—A message was received from 
the Lords, announcing their Lordships had insisted on their amend- 
ments relative to the Chief Judge, and assigning reasons. On the 
motion of Lord Pataerstoy, it was ordered that the message be 
taken into consideration on the following day. 

The House then adjourned. 

Wepyespay, Jury 31st. 
Llouse of Commons. 

Tuames EmBankMeNt.—Sir Joun Suectey (Westminster) asked 
if Government intended ‘to adopt the recommendations of the Thames 
Embankment Commissioners, and to whom they proposed to intrust 
the carrying out of the work ? 

Mr. Cowrenk replied that the Government were prepared to carry 
into effect the scheme advocated by the Royal Commission, who had 
considered the subject, but not to adopt their recommendation that a 
special commission should be appointed to execute the work, Consider- 
ing that the coal duty was a local charge, he thought it would be 
satisfactory to those who paid it, that the expenditure should be in the 
hands of the local representatives. ‘The Metropolitan Board of Works 
were appointed by the statute for the discharge of duties similiar to 
those required in the present instance, and in the bill which he should 
introduce next session to the engineering scheme recommended by the 
Royal Commission, he should propose that the direction of the work 
and the expenditure of the money proceeding from the coal duty, 
should be intrusted to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 





The Lunacy Regulation Bill passed through committee, and the 
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Lords’ amendment to the East India (High Courts of Judicature) Bill 


considered and agreed t 


. . . . se 
serve under junior officers of the navy. That difficulty might thaps 
be met in this way: The officers of reserve could only be called out 


0. 
The subject of the Thames Embankment was again reverted to by Sir| on emergencies. On such occasions there would, no doubt, be a 
5 . - = j YNri . ’ 
Joun Suewtey, who expressed his surprise and regret at the an-| number of sma'l gun and despatch boats employed, and the Admiralt 


nouncement that the Metropolitan Boar 


without giving them the choice of a design. 


i | of Works were to be em-! might place those officers as lieutenants in command of them. He 

ployed merely in the mechanical construction of the embankment, | asked if no steps could be taken for an arrangement with the French 
Sif He doubted if any one | to limit the marines of the two countries. 

would have selected the persons comprising the Royal Commision as} Lord 


Ciarence Pacer assured Mr. Lindsay that it was the desire 


being the best qualified to prepare the plan for so important a work. | of the Admiralty to place all the officers of the reserve in an ho. 


No one had seen their 
mical or the reverse. 


lan—no one knew whether it would be econo- 
Y ¢ he embankment of the Thames was to be paid 
for by the inhabitants of the metropolis, and he protested against the 


nourable position. 
After some remarks from Mr. Waite (Brighton), 
Lord PatmMerston showed that all increased preparations in oy 


treatment which the Metropolitan Board of Works was about to re- dockyards had been subsequent to, and in consequence of, increased 


ceive from the Goverment. He hoped Government would give that 


bind them to that chosen by the Commission. 
After some further conversation, 


body the option of deciding upon the plan to be adopted, and not 


preparations in the French dockyards, and that the reverse could not 
possibly be said to have been the case. Now, as to the other ques. 
tion—one of great importance—whether the British Government could 
not enter into communication with any foregn Government—for it 








_ Mr. CowPer said he had little to add to the statement he had pre- must not be confined to France—but with any foreign Government, 
viously made. The House had agreed to place the coal duties in the | with a view to impose a limit upon the respective naval forces of the 
hands of the Commissioners of the ‘Treasury, in order to await the | two countries, that is a more important question, of great difficulty, 


passing of a bill authorizing the money to be expended in the embank- 
ment of the Thames. Next Session the whole matter must come under 


the notice of the House in the form of a bill, and no doubt it would 
then be fully discussed. The Royal Commissioners had reported that 
in the first mstance the embankment should be executed on the north 
side of the river, but he was himself strongly of opinion that the work 
would not be complete until it included the Surrey side also. (Hear, 
hear.) Certain notices with respect to the purchase of property must 
be | pg in November next, unless another year was to be wasted ; 
and as the Government had taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of passing a measure with reference to the coal duties, and of appoint- 
ing a body of commissioners to consider the various plans mah had 
been suggested for the embankment of the river, they would be depart- 
ing from their duty if they did not take the necessary steps for enabling 
Parliament to deal with the subject next Session. His desire was that 
another year should not be wasted; but that, on the contrary, they 
should have an opportunity next Session of applying the coal duties to 
the embankment of the Thames. (J//ear, hear.) 

Mr. Dexpes (Kent) regretted that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
were going to have anything to do with the embankment. If placed 
in their hands, he feared that the plan recommended by the Commis- 
sioners would never be carried out. It was not correct to say that the 
metropolis was to pay for the embankment. ‘The expense would be 
borne by the consumers of coal. (Hear.) 

M. Ayrton (‘Tower Hamlets) defended the Metropolitan Board, and 
pointed to their management of the drainage question, by which, he 
eontended, they had saved more than 8,000,000/., being the difference 
between the cost of their scheme and that proposed by Government. 

On the consideration of the Lords’ reasons for insisting on their 
amendinent relative to the appointment by this bill of a Chief Judge 
in Bankruptcy, 

The Arroxney-GENERAL moved that the Tlouse do not insist in 
their disagreement to the Lords’ amendment. If the House were 
to persist in the view they had taken when the bill was last before 
them, the consequence would naturally be that the bill would be lost ; 
and, under those circumstances, it had become the duty of the Govern- 
ment to consider what course they should advise the Louse to pursue ; 


{and open to much criticism. (//ear, hear.) 1 think that, although 
| at the first blush it appears to be a practicable thing-—I think that 
|any British Government would long pause and hesitate —(hear 
| hear)—before it entered into any agreement with foreign countries 
limiting the amount of force, naval or military, which this country 
ought to maintain, (Hear, hear.) We should judge of that amount 
according to the circumstances of the moment. Any agreement must 
be with several foreign Powers, because it is not France alone that js 
a naval Power. There is Russia, the United States, Spain, which is 
growing in importance, and other States which have navies, and 
therefore any limitation of our own force must be made with a view 
not only to the naval power of France, but to any possible combina. 
tion of other Powers. Such an arrangement would, I think, lead to 
interminable doubts and disputes. (J/ear.) We must have officers 
watching them, and they must have officers watching us; there would 
be doubts and suspicions of bad faith—(ear)—and, instead of laying 
the foundations of peace, we should, I fear, be sowing the seeds of 
future interminable dissensions. (J/ear.) 

The bill was then read a third time and passed, and the House ad- 
journed shortly afterwards. 


Che Cot. 
OsnorneE, Jury 26.—The Queen, the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
Princess Alice, Princess Helena, and Princess Louise drove out 
yesterday afternoon. 

Juty 27.—The Queen, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
and Princess Alice, attended by the Countess of Desart and Countess 
Bruhl, drove out yesterday. 

Juty 28.—This morning her Majesty and his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Pria- 
cess of Prussia, Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Princess Louise, 
Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold attended divine service, which was 
performed by the Rev. G. Prothero. 

Jury 29.—The Queen, Prince Consort, and Royal Family walked 
out yesterday. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia 





and, although her Majesty’s Government retained the opinion ex- 
pressed by its members in the discussions on the various stages of the 

ill in favour of the appointment of the Chief Judge, for the reasons 
adopted by that House and transmitted to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and although they still considered that the provisions of the bill | 
were greatly impaired, and its chances of working well at the outset 
were very much diminished indeed—(/ear)—by the omission of that 
portion relating to the Chief Judge, they considered that even without 
that part of the bill there was an amount of good in it which was | 
capable of working, although defectively, which ought to induce the | 
Government to take the bill mutilated and shorn, as he admitted it to | 
be, rather than not have the measure at all. Under these circumstances 
the Government had come to the conclusion to advise the House—of | 
course it was for the House to consider whether they should adopt 
that advice—not to insist further in their disagreement to the amend- 
ments made by the Lords, but practically to accept the bill as amended 
by the other House.” (//ear, hear.) 

Mr. Crawrorp before taking leave for the present of a subject 
which he was sure would soon again occupy their attention, wished to 
state that, representing as he did a constituency which had taken a 
deep interest in the question, he was disposed to concur in the course 
which the Government recommended the House to pursue. He be- 
lieved the Lord Chancellor would find great practical difficulty in the 
working of this bill without the Chief Judge; but the responsibility 
rested, not on the Lord Chancellor, but on those who had, as the 
Attorney-General said, mutilated the bill. If it were found that the 
bill could not be fairly carried into effect without the Chief Judge, 
another application would, no doubt, be made to Parliament, and they 
would then know what course to take. 

The House then adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Aueust Ist. 
House of Lords. 

At half-past four, a Royal Commission, consisting of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Newcastle, and the Duke of Argyll, gave the 
royal assent to a great number of bills. 

ONSOLIDATION OF THE Statutes.—The various bills for the con- 
solidation of the statutes passed through committee unaltered. 
_ The Appropriation Bill was read a first time, and the House ad- 
journed. 
House of Commons. . 

After questions and answers on a variety of subjects, 

Lord CLarence PaGet moved the third reading of the Officers of 
Reserve (Royal Navy) Bill. 

Mr. Linpsay (Sunderland) thought it a valuable measure, but one 
which depended greatly on the regulations by which it would be car- 
ried into effect. He didnot think his noble friend had been sufficiently 
explicit, and it would not be agreeable to the merchant captains to 





and Princess Helena crossed over to Southampton in the Royal yacht 
Fairy this afternoon, to go to Salisbury to visit the Cathedral there. 

Jury 30.—The Queen, ! Prince Consort, and Princess Louise drove 
out yesterday. 

Juty 31.—The Queen, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
and Princess Helena, attended by the Countess of Desart, Baroness 
Dobeneck, and Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge, drove out yesterday. 

Aveust 1.—The Queen and Princess Helena, attended by the 
Countess of Desart, the Hon. Beatrice Byng, and Colonel Biddulph 
drove out yesterday. 


NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the ‘* OveERLAND Frienp or Inpra,” will be received by Mr. A. E. 
Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance.,.............00 £2. 
Postage free. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
> - —-— 
Boru Houses of Parliament sat yesterday, 

Inthe House of Lords a large number of bills were read a third 
time and passed. A ‘bill, introduced by the Lord Chancellor, was 
read a first time, the effect of which is to revise the Statute Law from 
the earliest times down to the end of the reign of Edward LLL, and 
which, the Chancellor said, will reduce the present bulky volume 
to one-tenth its present size. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Grirriti asked whether the Government intended to allow any 
European Power to obtain possession of Zetuan, or any part of the 
coast of Morocco in the Mediterranean the possession of which would 
affect the security of the fortress of Gibraltar. 

Lord Patmerston said that the Moorish Government, being unable 
to pay the sum agreed upon under the treaty of peace between Mo- 
rocco and Spain, protracted negotiations had ensued, pending the con- 
clusion of which Zetuan contmued to be occupied by the Spanish 
troops. Her Majesty’s Government had offered their good offices 
with a view to the amicable adjustment of the dispute, and there was 
no reason to suppose that the Spanish Government had any intention 
to retain permanent possession of Zetuan. 

Sir G. Bowyer called attention to the present condition of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and complained of a violation of the 
agreement at the capitulation of Gacta, as to the Swiss troops in the 
service of the late King of Naples. All accounts from Naples repre- 
sented that country to be in a state of anarchy. Military despotism 
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was in the ascendant. He called upon the Government to exert their 
jnfluence with the Italian Government for the purpose of obtaining fair 
play and justice for the Neapolitans. E c 

rd Patmerston said he believed the Swiss troops at Naples had 
been recalled by their own Government, not sent away by Baron 
Ricasoli. As to the state of affairs in the Neapolitan provinces, the 
disturbances had been created by brigands, who had been sent across 
the frontier from “ that mn Rome,” to commit the most unholy 
acts, to disturb the tranquillity of the Neapolitan States, to murder, to 
torture, to burn alive, to perpetrate every sort of atrocity, 

these were the persons who excited the tender compassion of 
the honourable baronet, and for whom he asked the intervention of 
the Government. He could assure him that the Government was 
determined to do no such thing. On the contrary, he trusted that 
Generals Cialdini and Pinelli would be perfectly successful in their 
efforts to restore the peace of the country and the security of person 
and property there, and that very shortly the popu!*tion of Naples 
would be freed from the misfortunes which had _ brought upon 
them by the brigands of Rome. With regard to the general feeling 
of the Neapolitan people, he was convinced that they were fully 
sensible of the benefits which were likely to accrue to them from their 
constituting a part of the new Kingdom of Italy, administered by con- 
stitutional authorities, instead of being subject to the iron despotism 
under which they had so long suffered and groaned. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. 8S. Firzcgeratp and Mr. 
ss who attributed the present state of Naples to the 

esuits. 

Mr. Ayrton presented a petition complaining that sappers and 
miners had been lent to a private contractor who had a dispute with 
his workmen, in order to enable him to avoid coming to fair terms, 
and deprecating Government interference in disputes between masters 
and workmen. 

Sir G, Lewis, admitting that the Government should be entirely 
neutral in such matters, said the employment of the soldiers was an 
inadvertence, and agreed to solely with the view of accelerating the 
works. But the working people having complained, he had issued a 
notice that the soldiers were not to work after the Ist of September. 

The Probates and Letters of Administration Act (lreland) Amend- 
ment Bill passed through Committee 

Both Houses adjourned till Monday. 


T 


: ConsTANTINOPLE, August 1. 

General Ignatieff has had an audience of the Sultan, and presented 
to his Majesty an autograph letter of congratulation on his accession, 
from the Emperor of Russia. Aali Pasha has given a grand dinner in 
honour of General Ignatieff, who leaves on Saturday next. 

Yesterday the Sultan received Sir Henry Bulwer. 

General Codrington is expected here. He comes to congratulate 
the Sultan in the name of Queen Victoria, on his accession. The 
Grand Vizier and Aali Pasha have received a deputation from Moldo- 
Wallachia. Moncktar has been dismissed. Officers have been sent 
into the provinces on a tour of inspection. 

A treaty of commerce has been signed between Turkey and Italy. 

The emigration of Circassians and Tartars continues. 

: Turin, August 2. 

The Italia of to-day says: “The Archbishop of Naples has been re- 
moved, as a precautionary measure.” 

MONEY MARKET. 
_ Srock Excuance, Frmay Arrernoon. 

Tae demand for money during the week has been very trifling, and, as 
was generally expected, the Bank of England reduced their rate of 

iscount yesterday from 6 to 5 per cent. In the general market good 
bills can be negotiated at a fraction below the Bank. On the Stock 
Exchange loans are rather more in request, owing to sales of Stock 
for money. 

The Joint-Stock banks have lowered their allowance on deposits to 
4 per cent., the London and Westminster, however, giving only 3 per 
cent. for sums below 500/. The discount houses have also reduced 
their terms to 4 per cent. for money at call, and 44 with ,seven days’ 
notice. 

Owing to the fineness of the weather, and the good accounts of the 
growing crops, the funds have shown a firmer tendency; but any 
improvement is checked by realizations for investment in other 
securities. The Bank have also been selling Stock, and it is stated 
that some of the large insurance ollices have been effecting sales to 
meet the losses by the great fire. Consols, however, are now more 
than a quarter per cent. higher than last week. 

The only feature in Foreign Stocks is the continued rise in Turkish 
Six per Cents of 1858. Peruvian Bonds have been in more demand, 
while Mexican is rather flat. 

The dividends announced on some of the principal British Railway 
Stocks being considered unsatisfactory, prices have generally decline 
Great Northern being prominently affected. In the Foreign Market 
there is a rise in Lombardo-Venetian. Some rather large purchases 
have also latterly taken place of Erie preference shares. American 

lway Securities are, in most cases, quoted rather better, while 
Canadian remain dull. 

The shipments of specie to America continue comparatively small 
about $8,000/. only having been sent this week, partly to the United 
States and partly to Canada. ‘The arrivals comprise 245,000/. from the 
West Indies, and 124,000/. from Russia. 

nsols for Account, 6th August, 904,90}; India Five per Cents, 
New, 100, 1003; Brazilian Five per Cents., YS}, 993; Mexican, 224, 
223; Spanish, 484, 48}; ‘Turkish Six per Cents, 1854, 79, 794; 
Turkish Six per Cents, 1858, 69, 695; Russian Three per Cents, 603, 
61}; London and North-Western, 93, 934; Midland, 1213, 1224; 
. , : - > ’ > 

ancashire and Yorkshire, 111, 111$; Great Western, 704, 71; 

uth Western, 95, 96; South-Eastern, 81}, 813; Great Northern, 


1063, 1075; Caledonian, 100, 100$; Eastern Counties, 49, 50; East- 
Indian, 99, 100; Grand Trunk of Canada, 18, 19; Lombardo-Vene- 
tian, §, § p.m; Llinois Central, 364, 354 dis. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_@——_ 


THE MEANING OF THE CITY ELECTION. 

: ig election of Mr. Western Wood for the City was 

triumph for the Whigs. They did not, it is true, par- 
ticularly wish to elect him, though, apart from some High 
Church views, he is a fair representative of Whig opinion. 
Neither did they particularly want to defeat Mr. Cubitt, 
who has been a popular Lord Mayor, and, in the estimation 
of all but masons, is an excellent old Tory of the port-wine 
school. But it was necessary to win the City if only to show 
that the party had not crumbled to pieces with the Cabinet 
which it is supposed to support. The Tories have been winning 
elections all over the country. Their leader talks as if the 
Ministry ruled by grace of the House of Stanley, and the 
party are boasting everywhere that the “country is sick of 
the Whigs at last.” All this while the Liberal Ministry, 
with one leader gone to that paradise where all good Russells 
and Greys expect to go, another too ill even to lend bis name 
to the Cabinet, with no young men “ coming on,” and a great 
many middle-aged men discontented, is crumbling to pm 
dying like a rickety child of “ want of vital force.” So keenly 
have the incessant defeats of the session been felt, so fully 
aware is the Cabinet of the scornful annoyance caused by the 
last shuffle of places, that another defeat, so conspicuous as 
the loss of the seat for London would have been, might have 
proved the last drop in the cup of endurable humiliation, 
The Ministry born of a vote of confidence might have died 
of a city election. At all events, the country would have 
accepted Mr. Cubitt as proof positive of the asserted 
reaction of Conservative principles. All the waverers, all 
the place-hunters, all the attorneys anxious for business, 
would have fallen down to worship the rising sun, and the 
ecntest for small boroughs with Radical voters and Tory 
proprietors would have become more hopeless than ever. 
There was an impression abroad that the Whigs were passé, 
and the loss of the seat just vacated by Lord John Russell, 
would have deepened a rumour into certainty. The victory 
has revived confidence, by proving that the Whigs, however 
distrustful of their leaders, or apathetic towards their own 
interests, have still followers, and an organization which only 
lacks a cause to become once more successful. It was 
a party fight, and with candidates equal in popularity, 
with equal want of a “good cry,” and equally ardent sup- 
porters, the Tories were beaten out of the field. If Mr. 
Cubitt had lost followers by his vote on the Bankruptey 
Bill, Mr. Wood lost more by his High Church prin- 
ciples, and inability to swallow the pill the Liberation 
Society wished to “exhibit.” The influence of the Mayor- 
alty was quite counterbalanced by the distaste of the 
working men for a “ten hours master,” and the dislike 
of the educated to be represented by any Lord Mayor 
at all. Neither party had a cry, for the only effective 
one, foreign policy, was scarcely raised by the Liberal candi- 
date, and the Committees of both went to the limits of law, 
in canvassing, “ dodges,” and bringing up votes. The num- 
ber of stories invented about Mr. Greatorex’s vote, was only 
surpassed by the fables about Mr. Western Wood’s compro- 
mises in favour of Non-conformists. Both candidates were 
fair men without the smallest claim on the special political 
confidence of any body. Neither had ever done anythin 
except live on, very prosperously, and neither had endure 
anything which his rival’s committee could conveniently 
throw in his teeth. The parties fought out the battle, not 
the men, and the Liberal party won. 
The triumph is satisfactory enough, but the fact that it 
was so important, is by no means equally pleasant. Why 
should a single election even for London affect a popular 
Ministry? It is but a short four years since the country, 
called plainly to vote for or against Lord Palmerston, voci- 
ferously restored him to power. It is scarcely two since 
the House of Commons, disgusted with an imperfect Reform 
Bill, called him to the helm a second time with a confidence 
which seemed for the hour as if it would have noend. The Pre- 
mier has done nothing in particular to forfeit that confidence, 
The dominant interest of the year has been the revival of Italy, 
and on the Italian cause the nation will trust him still. Lord 
Jobn Russell has written no Durham letters, nor tried to upset 
his colleagues more than he commonly does, nor appointed 
more Greys or Elliots than the country is used to endure. 
The War-office, pace Colonel Dickson, has not been more 
tolerant of scandals than usual, nor has it proved more than 
the wonted number of jobs to be for the benefit of the service 





and the interest of the nation. The Admiralty has won a 
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Trafalgar in the Lords, and if Lord Clarence Paget in the| measure. There it lay, the crown and coping-stone of all, 
Commons has suffered somewhat in reputation as a reformer, | and as Sir Richard Bethell, Sir William Atherton, and the 
why your very frank man never does accomplish quite so much | other architects of the scheme, walked round and round it, 
as his trustful interlocutors hope.: Mr. Gladstone carried | the more they fixed their eyes upon the central figure of the 
his budget by dint of sheer courage and skill, through an} new judge, the more they liked it. Without it they were of 
enemy who sighed as they fought in envy of a knowledge no | opinion that the proposed system of bankruptey law would 


detail could ever exhaust, and an eloquence no length of 
debate could ever fatigue, and sat down a probable Premier. 
Nobody expects the Liome-office, or the India-office, or the 
dozen parliamentary offices which seem to the weary place- 
hunter such pleasant havens of rest, to do anything except 
keep themselves out of the way, and that, men who are not 


Whigs will allow, they have this session triumphantly done. 


No one can create enmities who does nothing and keeps his 
mouth shut. The session, judged by its negative features, 


be incomplete. With it a symmetrical edifice had been 
raised which would go down to posterity as a monument of 
the artistic and legal skill of the greatest lawyers of 1861, 
What could be more perfect as a model both of economy and 
public-spirited disinterestedness than a judgeship which was 
only to cost an annual sum of 5000/., and which was to be 
given to some distinguished lawyer, selected with designed 
magnanimity from among Sir Richard Bethell’s enemies ? 
Man proposes but the Peers dispose. There stands the 


has been very prosperous, and yet an election forthe City of| columnal erection of the Lord Chancellor’s framing, but 


London has become very important to the Cabinet. 

The Ministry have not been very severely attacked, nor by 
any display of new strength. The Opposition have scarcely 
crossed swords on the subject of foreign policy. Lord Derby 
did not do much harm by his talk about “ dogs and Italians,” 
while SirGeorge Bowyer and Mr. Hennessy did positive good 
by their ululations over the Pope. Mr. Disraeli’s attempt to 
trip up the Premier on the American quarrel was baffled by 
the astute reserve which Lord Palmerston knows so well how 
to use. Sir Stafford Northcote struck well at the budget, but 
he.scarcely wanted to win, and his purposeless blows were 
enfeebled by the party’s wish to deny the surplus, while 
they appropriated what they denied. Mr. Bright’s vigor- 
ous hurrah for retrenchment has ended in a supplemental 
vote for iron-clad ships, and Mr. Cobden was bound in the 
treaty whose withes he had helped to twist. The lesser men 
have, on the whole, broken down. Mr. Osborne’s mosquito 
attacks have not even worried the Premier into putting aside 
a plate of sugar to draw off his sharp little sting, and the 
only deadly attack of the session—Mr. Dunlop’s—was made 
by a man who never intended to use his artillery for a party, 
or personal gain. Mr. Whiteside has followed the mot d’ordre 
to let the Ministry drown, and attacked Major Yelverton 
instead of Italian policy, and Sir Hugh Cairns has been 
through the session a great, but a latent, force. And yet 
the election for the city of London has been very important 
to the Cabinet. 

Least of all have the outside politicians clamoured against 
the Ministry. There has not been a decent public meeting 
held for the past six moths. Mr. Bright has once or twice 
called the people together to listen to his political doctrines, 


but the people, three hundred in number, have treated him | 
he trembles when he sees, 


like any other divine, heard, admired, and dispersed to do most 


things that he forbade, and leave undone all that he com- | 


manded. One or two Tories have tried in one or two places 
to elaborate criticisms on the hustings, but the speeches 
have fallen like stones on mortar, with sharp impact, and 
quick disappearance. The Galway riot was serious, but 
Ministries far less strong have faced an Irish insurrection 
without dread of loss or defeat. Not a city has protested, 
not a county sent up a petition, not a single clique carried a 
debating-club vote that Ministers were unworthy of public 
confidence. The country has been as free from all apparent 
hostility as from any heartiness in their cause, and though the 
little boroughs certainly winced at the thought of a new Sche- 
dule A, they were comforted by the burial of the Reform Bill 
and Lord John Russell’s sermon over the slightly putrescent 
remains. The ship, if she has sprung a leak, has sprung it 
in a sea calm as a silver lake, scarcely ruffled so much as to 
show the direction of the wind. And yet the election for 
the City of London was very important to the Ministry. 

Unwounded, and almost unmenaced, yielding to every 
medical suggestion and carefully defended from every breeze, 
is the Ministry dying, like some men, of a disease which 
turns all food into sugar ? 





LORD CHANCELLOR “ ORACLE.” 


HE Lord Chancellor’s Bankruptey Bill has passed, shorn 

of its most objectionable featur... The new judgeship, 
which Lord Chancellor Bethell, with Christian generosity, 
had already made up his mind to bestow upon a member of 
the opposition, is swept away, and 5000/. a-year are saved 
to the nation. The law officers of the Crown are anything 
but satisfied. They had watched over the incubation of 


that nascent judgeship with the eyes of parental fondness. 
. As is often the case with people of keen and eager minds, 
they had brought themselves to believe that this really un- 
important matter of detail was the nucleus of the entire 


where is the new law judge? It is the sphinx without 
nose. It is Hercules Furens, truncated of all except his left 
shoulder and a bit of his breast. Who has committed this 
act of sacreligious horror which is only to be paralleled by 
the mutilation of the once famous Herme? Some law 
lord hath done this. Sir Richard Bethell, panting at the 
bar of the Upper House, had seen them at the deed in 
secret conclave. Lord Wensleydale and Lord ‘Cranworth 
had met in some hidden committee, withdrawn from the 
scrutiny of daylight, and then and there planned and con- 
summated this nefarious alteration. In vain the chief author 
of the scheme, when at last chance had given him the right 
to preside at the deliberations of the Peers, protested against 
alterations being done. The ruthless iconoclasts regarded 
neither his blessing nor his cursing; and the new Lord 
Chancellor, in the character of a blighted being, is compelled 
to see others complete to their taste the work he had begun, 
and to reserve for another opportunity his noble desire to 
bestow patronage upon his foes. 

The language which the Lord Chancellor, so recently 
arrived amongst peers, did not hesitate to use to his as- 
tonished audience, was not such as to increase his own 
dignity. The Christian principles which have been, as the 
Wolverhampton electors learnt from his own lips, a comfort 
and a sustenance to Sir Richard Bethell through his life, 
seemed almost as if they were going to desert him at the 
last. If a person of such piety could lose his temper and 
forget himself, we should have said that in a fit of passing 
weakness Sir Richard Bethell was not what he once was in 
imagination at Wolverhampton. 
| A certain person, of whom it might have been said of old, 


that, 














Sir Richard Bethell on his knees, 
despairing of success, while the Lord Chancellor was in his 


‘favourite posture, made a dead set at him as soon as he got 
/upon his legs. 


Attacked at a spiritual disadvantage, the 
highest judicial functionary in the realm gave in at once. 
The expressions which he allowed himself to be tempted into 
employing, were not only unjustifiable but exceedingly foolish. 
It is quite ridiculous to insinuate that men like Lord Cran- 
worth and Lord Wensleydale would lend themselves to a con- 
spiracy for imposing upon the House of Lords. The suggestion 
is one which could only come from the irritable vanity of a 
disappointed author. Nor was it seemly to taunt his own 


| predecessors on the woolsack with want of legal knowledge 


and intelligence. The new Lord Chancellor is, no doubt, a 
very clever man, and will probably be an able law reformer. 
But he is not the only able man in England. In this par- 
ticular instance, public opinion, whether right or wrong, pro- 
nounces loudly in favour of the opinions of Lord Cranworth 
and the other opposing Peers. It little beseems the new 
Lord Chancellor under such circumstances to enter the 
Upper House with a sneer upon his lips, and to take his seat 
upon the woolsack with a crow of defiance directed to his au- 
dience and the public: “1am Lord Chancellor Oracle, and 
when I ope my mouth let no dog bark.” 

Simultaneously with the occurrences above alluded to, the 





Cl ancery Courts are teeming with stories of the unseemly 
hauteur displayed by the Chancellor in his new judicial 
capacity. ‘The tone and language in which he is reported to 
have commented upon a judgment of a lower court is arrogant 
and offensive in the extreme, passing not merely the limits of 
courtesy, but of decency. If what is told is true, he has so 
far forgotten himself as to insult already those before whom, 
till very recently, he was pleading as an advocate. We are 
extremely sorry to hear it. We had been in hopes that the 
rule of the present Chancellor would have been one of un- 

| blemished legal brilliancy. But a judge who sets at defiance 
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¢he conventional rules of good breeding, and returns in IJan- | 


ouage and bearing to the insolence which would have been 
natural on the bench some hundred years ago, may be a great 
Jawyer, but never can be an ornament or an example to his 
profession. There have been distinguished advocates before 
Sir Richard Bethell, as there were brave men before Aga- 


memnon. Other Chancellors have managed to wear their 
blushing honours with decorum, and managed to enjoy their 


well-merited laurels without an intolerable display of arro- 
gance and ill temper. ‘The Roman consul, as he rode in 
triumph to the capitol, carried by his side a slave to admonish 
him that the world’s honours were more, after all, of an 
empty show than they appeared. 1s there no functionary of 
the Chancery Courts who might be entrusted with the useful 
task of reminding the new Chancellor that he—even he—is 
mortal ? 
AZquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare inentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Latitia moriiure Bethell. 

The great Ministerial festivity of the session has come and 
gone. The Parliamentary season as usual is closing with 
whitebait—desinit tn piscem. We cannot help congratulat- 
ing the Cabinet on the absence of a gentleman so extremely 
testy and disagreeable as the new Lord Chancellor appears 
to us in his unchristian moments, from the scene of mirth 
and banqueting. Lord Chancellor Bethell was providen- 
tially precluded from attending at Greenwich. Perhaps the 
sylphs whose especial business it is to preside over the suc- 
cess of dinner tables and social gatherings, had managed to 
detain him afar, either by tying him with invisible chains to 
the woolsack, or by leading him a dance across country, 
as Arie! led Caliban. Perhaps his language on arriving 2 

Hungerford Pier was so extraordinary that no steamboat 
could be found to take him. Perhaps he was seated, like 
Marius, among the ruins of Carthage, lamenting over his de- 
feat upon the Bankruptcy Bill. Wherever he was, it is im- 
possible not to congratulate the Ministerial banqueters upon 
the event. Sir Charles Wood escaped all unpleasant allu- 
sions to his brains. Nothing marred the harmony of the 
evening even at that late hour at which Lord Palmerston no 
doubt began to talk Theology, and Lord John Russell 
French. 





THE COMMERCIAL SITUATION. 

le E decision arrived at on Thursday by the Bank of 

England again to lower their minimum rate of discount 
to five per cent. which is perhaps justified by the state of the 
Bank returns, furnishes us with a good opportunity to review 
the commercial state of the country during the first half of 
1861, and to consider how far it is likely to improve during 
the remainder of the year. Hitherto the changes in the 
rate of discount indicate the gradual lightening of the pres- 
sure on the money market since the beginning of the year, as 
the following table sufliciently shows: 

Bank rate of Discount. 


January Ist ‘ e " . 6 per cent. 

es 7th ‘ . ‘ ey i 
February 14th m ‘ _ — a 
March 21st ‘ . a - 
April 5th 4 . . . 6 ~ 

ms llth ; ‘ a i a 
My 6h . . . 1.6 (4 
August [st ’ ‘ - i= in 


But we must remember that an easy money market is merely 
a symptom of a prevalent disposition to lend capital, and may 
indicate cither commercial stagnation or commercial pro- 
sperity, according as the capital so offered is chiefly derived 
from sources where it would usually have been productively 
employed, or from overflowing savings, representing a greater 
addition to the resources of the country than any normal ex- 
pansion of trade ean absorb. 
fall in the rate of interest 
attributed rather to the stationary or contracted character 
of productive operations than to any rapid increase of the 
margin of savings, and therefore, though its tendency as a 
cause is, no doubt, favourable to the commerce of the country, 
its significance, as an effect, is of the opposite kind. 1t was 
estimated, full twenty years ago, by a high financial autho- 
rity, that even then England annually saved at least 
60,000,0007., and that something like this sum might be 
annually added to the capital employed in productive opera- 
tions. It is obvious, then, that even in years when we have 
suilered great losses—when a considerable portion of our 
capital has been wholly neutralised or rendered unproductive, 


In the present year the gradual | 
since the spring must certainly be | 


land the remainder has been less productive than usual— 
| there must still be a margin left to seek employment in the 
money market, especially if the ordinary channels of produe- 
| tion are either stationary or contracted, instead of multiplied 
and widened. 

This has, in fact, been the commercial history of the past 
year. We have lost a great sum through the bad harvest of 
| 1860, and this, taken alone, tended not only to diminish the 
| general revenue of the country, but to diminish the capital 
j available for loans—that is, to raise the rate of interest. 
Other causes, however, which have in fact increased the 
general depression of trade, have lessened the pressure on the 
money market, by setting much capital at liberty for loans 
that would otherwise have been productively employed by 
its owners. Let us look at the magnitude of both causes 
separately. 

Hiow much capital has been actually lost to the country 
by the deficient harvest of last year, the following figures 
will show with tolerable accuracy. 

The computed real value of corn and flour of various 
kinds, that was imported into the United Kingdom, was: 

In the year 1859. 1860. 
18,042,0632, sh 31,671,9182, 
But the loss would be very imperfectly measured if we 
stopped with the close of last year. We imported, in the 
first five months of the respective years, corn and flour to the 
following values: 
1860. 1861. 
5,402,162/. coe 15,981,5372. 

which gives, on the seventeen months between Ist January, 
1860, and Ist June, 1861, an increase of no less than 
24,209,230/. in the expenditure on grain and flour, as com- 
pared with the corresponding seventeen months between 1st 
January, 1859, and 1st June, 1860. And since, of course, 
no less capital was sunk in agricultural operations last year 
than in other ordinary years, the additional cost of foreign 
corn caused by the bad harvest must be said to have been 
absolutely lost; that is to say, our farmers have lost a large 
portion of their profits, or even capital, while the country at 
large has shared the loss in the form of paying increased 
prices on grain and flour. 

To this absolute loss of capital by the bad harvest must be 
added a set of causes tending to produce similar effects: 
the considerable absorption of English capital and revenue, 
for purposes either wholly unproductive, like the Chinese 
expedition and the Indian army, or for the present at least 
unproductive, like the loans for Indian railway expenditure. 
When we consider that we have during this year raised in 
this country for Indian purposes, two loans to the joint amount 
of 7,000,000/., and have just announced that another loan of 
8,000,000/. (in all) is likely to be raised within the year by 
or for the Indian railway companies, we cannot estimate the 
amount of capital lost or sunk during the year as likely to 
be much less than 40,000,000/.—a large sum to be subtracted 
from the annual increase of the country’s capital. 

Such being the causes which have diminished the whole 
sapital of the United Kingdom during the last year, let us 
now look at those which have affected the amount of the 
special kind of capital disposable for loans, 7. e. those which 
have acted on the money market. And in the first place it 
is obvious that those causes which have deterred us from 
extended production—such as the war in America, and the 
rumours of war in Europe—have, so far as they go, tended 
to increase the proportion of our capital available for loans. 
The more uncertainty we have felt about demand for our 
goods, the more there have been who were willing to lend 
their capital to others on good security rather than take the 
responsibility of employing it themselves. We have seen 
this result to some extent in the diminution of the capital 
jembarked in our export trade, which has been marked 
| though not very great. But this restriction on our manufac- 





| turing energy has net told as much as it otherwise would on 
ithe loan market in consequence of the peculiar causes which 
have operated to oblige us to export a large portion of this 
|eapital available for loans, in the shape of bullion to the 
| United States. The extent of the diminution in our exports 
}is seen as follows: 

EXPORTS FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 

1859. LS60, 1861. 
63,008, 1597. 62,019, 9892. 60,143,4252. 

which would appear to show that the capital invested in our 
export trade is only diminished by about two or three 
millions on the half-year, or from four to six millions sterling 
|on the whole year. Now a sum of much more than that 
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value has been already added to our exports of the precious 
metals, having been sent to the United States: the account 
stands thus: 


GOLD AND SILVER BULLION IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 


1860. 1861. 

£ £ £ 
Imported . . 19,958,011 10,975,056 9,627,670 
Exported 19,372,619 10,800,886 14,081,068 


showing a balance of exports of the precious metals in this 
year for the first time, and of no less an amount than four 
millions and a half, all and more than which balance has 
been sent to the United States alone. The large drain of 
floating capital in the shape of bullion to the United States 
has been caused by the great diminution in the American de- 
‘mand for our manufactures. The exports of the United States, 
partly owing to the war and partly to the new tariff, have 
fallen off more than one half. While the States ordinarily 
take from us about 20,000,000/. worth of British goods, the 
exports for the first five months of 1861 were only valued at 
4,363,900/., or at the rate of 10,000,0007. a year, and this 
at a time when their exports of grain to us have been largely 
increased. Of course the effect has been twofold: that we 
have bargained with them at a disadvantage ; and that the 
exchanges have been turned against us; so that instead of 
receiving as usual some bullion from America, we have sent 
not a little thither. 

The causes, then, affecting English commerce during the 
last year may be thus enumerated: We have had consider- 
able losses of capital owing to the bad harvest, and the war 
expenditure in India and China and at home; and we have 
also sunk a considerable sum, for the moment at least un- 
productively, in the loans for Indian railways. Hence our 
capital has not increased as it otherwise would have done. 
On the other hand, the depression of trade consequent on 
political troubles across the Atlantic and at home has tended 
to increase the sum disposable for loans, and to diminish the 
anxiety of borrowers, so as to diminish the pressure on the 
money market. This would have produced even more effect 
than it has but for the peculiar relations between America 
and England, which rendered it necessary for England rather 
than any other country to furnish America with the extra 
supplies of bullion needed to maintain her credit in the pre- 
sent emergency. This unusual export of bullion to the 
United States has tended, and still tends, to slacken the 
downward tendency which a stagnant condition of commerce 
usually exerts on the rate of discount. 

And now, how far are these causes likely to continue their 
action in the future? First, we have not much reason to 
apprehend this year any repetition of last year’s calamity to 
our harvest. It will not, indeed, be remarkably abundant in 
England :. much of the autumn wheat having been lost in the 
’ severe winter, and since been ploughed up. The spring crops 
are spoken of as suffering in some places from the heavy 
storms, but as abundant in quantity, and likely to be good in 
kind if the present serener vieiiae lasts. The American 
harvest is reported as more than usually rich. Under these 
circumstances, if we have not a prosperous agricultural year, 
— is at least no reason to apprehend any very important 
oss. 

And, next, without heavy losses, the annual savings of such 
a country as England are so large as to furnish ample means 
for an expansion of trade considerably more rapid than that 
of population. The whole value of our exports and imports 
in 1854, the first year for which we have complete returns, 
was: 

. £152,389,000 

115,821,000 


Imports. 266 2's 
Exports. . .. 








£268,210,000 

For the year 1860 it was: 
Imports . 
Exports . 


. £210,648,000 
165,670,000 








£376,318,000 
—an increase of 40 per cent. in six years, while the population 
of the United Kingdom has only increased 6 per cent. in 
‘the last decennial period. It is obvious, therefore, that 
except in a year of very exceptional loss, the multiplication 
of British wealth is sufficient to add very largely to the 
capital of the country from year to year, and also to admit 
of a great increase of unproductive expenditure. With 
present prospects we should therefore hope that a very con- 
siderable increase of production may be expected if no ca- 
lamity intervenes to prevent it. 


‘not altogether discreditable apathy. 





siderable. There is little prospect of very speedy cessation 
of hostilities in the United States, and a large reduction jy 
their expenditure on British manufactures must therefore be 
expected for the present. Yet unless disturbances should 
break out on the Continent, we do not think that this cause 
alone will be sufficient to prolong the recent depression. A]. 
ready the great decrease in the exports to America is being 
compensated by an increased export to China and the East, 
and even if this be somewhat speculative, the area of our 
trade is now so large that a very slight reduction of price 
induces other nations to take what any one nation from 
temporary embarrassments declines. Ten millions’ worth of 
goods, which is about the reduction in the American demand, 
is after all only 6 per cent. of the value of our export trade, 
The only real cause for anxiety is the cotton supply. And 
if Sir Charles Wood’s anticipation that we shall derive 
1,000,000 bales from India in the coming year, should be 
justified, we shall at least be secure, with the other sources 
of supply, of half our needs. Moreover, should the Federal 
Government be able to seize the principal Southern ports and 
open them for export, we should probably have a full supply. 

Whether or not the immediate tendency to an easier 
money market will continue it is more difficult to say. 
Should the American foreign loan of 20,000,000/. be taken 
here, which is far from likely at any price that would con- 
tent the American Government, we shall, no doubt, be called 
upon to send a large part of the amount in the shape of 
munitions of war, and the drain of bullion to the United 
States may very probably prove to have nearly terminated, 
A more probable cause of pressure on the money market 
would be a continental war, which would ensure a large in- 
crease of unproductive expenditure, and a great discourage. 
ment to the investment of our savings in normal trade. But 
on the whole, if the harvest proves as good, as seems now 
probable, and no further calamity occurs on the Continent, 
we are disposed to anticipate a revival during the latter part 
of the year in the commercial enterprise of the United 
Kingdom. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


HE retirement of Lord John Russell to the Lords teaches 
us the melancholy lesson that Whigs are not immortal. 
The leaders who have led the Liberals of England for 
many years, in the inevitable course of things must before 
long retire from active participation in the fight. Yet it 
seems difficult to say how their place is to be supplied. 
There are not many aspirants to the vacant honours of com- 
mand. Huskisson, Canning, Peel, each left a gathering of 
followers behind him. England, for a long time past, has 
been governed by the disciples of really great men. But 
the Whigs are dying away, and their place is about hence- 
forth to know them no more. There is no school of the 
prophets left amongst whom we can look for their successors. 
For some few sessions, no doubt, the organization of the 
Liberal party may possibly suffer little change, whilst its 
chiefs are drifting on imperceptibly into an honourable old 
age. Lord Palmerston may continue to wave off Time’s 
scythe with a laugh and with a smile, and to keep his position 
in the van of politicians for alittle longer. From his secure 
retreat beyond that bourne whence great statesmen seldom 
return, Lord Russell may at intervals show himself to bis 
admiring friends, as Romulus after his deification appeared 
to comfort his inconsolable senators. A letter on the occa- 
sion of some great crisis will find its way from the cabinet 
of the transfigured Earl into the newspapers, as a letter 
came from Elisha to a king of Israel from beyond the grave. 
But, at best, the voice which we shall hear will be the voice 
of Nestor, not of Agamemnon. Yet it is an Agamemnon 
that we want. The grey Whig chieftains, who are fading 
from us, are leaving no disciples. There are none to preserve 
the sacred traditions of statesmanship, or to hand on to 
anothegs generation the dying torch of Whiggism. English 
Liberals look round them and ask in vain fora leader. £x- 
ortare aliquis. 
The Liberal leaders of the day are leaving no trained 
band of apostles behind them, because, since the triumph ot 
free-trade, the Liberal leaders of the day have had no creed 
to teach. Tolerably contented and well governed, for the 
last ten years the country has been more or less apathetic 
as regards its own condition, and has permitted its Liberal 
statesmen to rest in peace upon the laurels they had won. 
The state of the Continent has partly been the cause of this 
Great dramas have 





But thirdly, the retarding causes will no doubt be con- 


been playing out before our eyes, and we have had enough 
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todo to sit by merely as interested spectators of them. The 
effect of revolutions abroad has been to increase our disposi- 
tion to remain quiet at home, and internal politics have 
scarcely excited a moderate attention, except when they 
seemed likely to bring us into closer conuexion with the 
events that disturbed the Continent. England has been 
looking out of window, and has given less thought to what has 
been passing within doors. A time of domestic quiet and indif- 
ference, though favourable to the progress of tranquil reforms, 
js not a time at which great ideas are struck out, or great 
principles taught. Unhappily, our Liberal leaders have no 
more inspiriting creed to teach us as regards foreign polities, 
than as regards domestic. A determination to defend our 
hearths and homes if necessary is common to every English- 
man, and it does not require a genius to invent the notion 
that our navy and our artillery ought to be ready for the 
-worst that may befal us. Sympathy with Italy and suspi- 
cion of Napoleonism are both honourable instincts which a 
Liberal Cabinet is likely to possess in common with its sup- 
porters ; but these creditable feelings will not see us through 
every danger or difficulty that might readily arise. To be 
neutral if possible on all occasions on which our liberties and 
honour are not concerned is said to be a wise and is un- 
doubtedly a popular policy. Lord John’s dictum that 
England has interests at stake in the Adriatic, is rightly 
supposed on all sides to be an unquestionable truth. The 
humblest of English newspaper readers knows all this, and 
knows accordingly all the traditions of foreign policy which 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs himself can teach. At 
home and abroad alike, beyond a manly liking for freedom 
and for justice, the English Liberal party has been taught 
nothing by its leaders which can by any figure of speech be 
ealled a creed. Lord John Russell’s creed is composed of a 
firm belief in Lord John Russell, a love of liberty and of 
reform, and a hatred of the Pope. Lord Palmerston’s faith 
is made up of unconquerable attachment to Viscount Pal- 
merston, an English approbation of manliness and fair play, 
and a determination that neither France nor Russia shall ever 
possess Constantinople. Sir Charles Wood believes in him- 
self and in the India Board. Sir James Graham’s religion 
is even simpler still, consisting almost entirely of a belief in 
Sir James Graham. It is evident that these kind of creeds, 
however manly and honourable, must die with their authors. 
They are, as they deserve to be, short lived. 

The fault is not, however, altogether to be laid upon the 
prominent statesmen of our time. Inevitable accident has 
much to do with this decay. of vitality among the Liberal 
leaders. The old traditions of party and family in which 
they have themselves been brought up are not such as can 
be handed down to another generation. We are halting 
half way between the old and the new régime, guided by 
— belonging to the past, and looking for politicians 

elonging to the future. We possess no political revela- 

tion, and are living discontented with what we have, and 
dreading what is before us. The educated classes of the 
country hesitate to fling themselves boldly into the cause 
of Liberalism. They do not see their way clearly to a 
definite object, are jealous of the advance of democratic 
opinions, and alarmed by the excesses committed by the 
disorderly vanguard who march at a little distance in front 
of the great Liberal army. Under these circumstances they 
assume an attitude of independent and often hostile criti- 
cism. The public ordeal to which they subject the most 
distinguished Liberals is even hotter than that through 
which Tory champions have to pass. Conservatives follow 
their generals with blind and unhesitating devotion. 
Liberals stand aloof, on the other hand, and criticize and 
demur. The effect upon the Liberal leaders is far from 
wholesome. They are isolated from one another, and 
from their nominal supporters. They feel that they are 
not backed by their natural friends and adherents. 
Measures of moderate usefulness fail, not because of the 
opposition of the enemy, but by reason of the lukewarm- 
ness and cynicism of friends. This is what is called by the 
effete organs of the Tory press, a reaction in favour of Con- 
servatism. In reality it is nothing of the kind. It is not 
the triumph of Tory faith, it is the prevalence of Liberal 
scepticism. 

This state of things cannot last for ever, as may naturally 
be conceived. The beginning of the end is already come. It 
is absolutely necessary that England should know what she 
thinks, both on many matters of domestic and of foreign im- 
portance. Abroad it is time that we should look out for 


some policy which will not be invariably misunderstood and 
misconstrued by every nation on the Continent, or which, at 


least, if not popular, will be likely to be more than tem- 
porarily successful. At home it is time that we should con- 
sider those innumerable questions of ecclesiastical, financial, 
and executive reform which remain unsolved, and apply our- 
selves to some problems of political economy which will soon 
be forced upon us if we neglect them. Education, taxation, 
the administration of government, the distribution of patron- 
age, are subjects which seem to casual thinkers to involve 
little more than mere matters of detail. There is not one of 
them in which progress has not been retarded by the mise- 
rable dissensions of the Liberal party, and their want of a 
definite purpose and a settled plan. There is not one in 
which a wretched sentimentality and spurious dilettantism 
has not led numbers of the educated classes to range them- 
selves under the banner of abuse and of reaction. Is there 
no man in the circle of our statesmen and orators who can 
inhale new life and energy from the splendid opportunity 
which seems opening before him, and, flinging aside old pre- 
judices, boldly determine to lead the Liberal van? He must 
be a man of undoubted honesty, of liberal sympathy, and of a 
broad mind. He must be a representative of all that is re- 
fined in education, in order to reconcile once more the edu- 
cated classes to that Liberal cause of which they are the 
natural allies. Hitherto Mr. Gladstone has only represented 
the generous instincts and the refined foibles of a political 
coterie. It is impossible to believe that he is only to remain 
a brilliant and uncertain light in the political heaven, 
destined to dazzle his enemies and to disappoint his friends. 
If he has the courage to tear out of himself all that is senti- 
mental, and feminine, and irritable, and petulant, and weak, 
he is capable of displaying almost all the qualities necessary, 
if not for a party leader, at least for a great statesman. 
Whether he will summon up resolve enough to plunge boldly 
into a new career, it is difficult to say, for Heaven only can 
foresee what shape Proteus will assume, or in what direc- 
tion the mind of Mr. Gladstone may be wafted. But it re- 
quires no prophet to predict that if he do not, he will have 
missed a great opportunity. 


LORD PALMERSTON ON AUSTRIA. 


ORD Palmerston once described himself as bottle-holder 
to Europe ; but his idea of his duties in that capacity 
appears rather confused. It is not the business of that useful 
functionary to stand with his hands in his pockets, and de- 
scant serenely on impartiality. Yet that is the position the 
Premier seems to accept in the quarrel between Austria and 
Hungary. We say “appears,” for we greatly fear his real atti- 
tude is not impartial at all, that he is standing aside pre- 
pared to give to the weaker side an ugly trip at the critical 
moment*of the contest. It is difficult to conceive anything 
more unsatisfactory than his statement on the subject on 
Tuesday night. Under pretence of declaring absolute neu- 
trality, he contrived to insinuate the theory which is the 
fixed idea of the Tory aristocracy, that whatever the rights 
of Hungary, the interests of Europe demand that the Em- 
peror should win the game. He hopes indeed, in words, for 
an amicable settlement, for a Liberal chief could hardly say he 
desired to see Hungary crushed, or the Emperor victorious 
over an ancient constitution. But no man knows better 
than himself that an “ amicable settlement ” means the sub- 
mission of Hungary to unjust demands. He is perfectly 
aware, far better aware than any one of the public can be, 
that the Emperor is a true Hapsburg, a man who will yield 
nothing except to foree, on whom arguments are wasted 
except in the shape of bayonets. He will not recede an inch ; 
and amicable settlement means, therefore, simply the right 
of one side to inflict and of the other to endure—the amit 
of anvil and hammer, of master and slave. He knows well 
that no mutual concession is possible since the Emperor’s 
rescript was received ; and his hope for an amicable settle- 
ment is, therefore, simply a hope that all the concessions will 
be made on one side. It is an assurance to Austria that, 
whatever her course, England values her alliance too greatly 
to throw even her moral weight on the Hungarian side. 

It is impossible to believe Lord Palmerston either hostile 
to Hungary, or devoted to Austrian policy. His whole 
vareer, from 1848 when he lent a moral support to the 
“rebels,” to 1860 when he helped to expel the Austrians 
from Italy, forbids us to adopt either hypothesis. He is 
simply swayed by the blunder of all Conservative English- 
men, who persist in confounding a strong Austria with an 
Austria one and indivisible. 

Of the value of a strong Austria to the European system 
no far-sighted statesman affects to doubt. Occupying the 





centre of Europe, midway between Russia and France, be- 
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tween autocracy and the Revolution, the Austrian Empire in 
any great continental struggle must hold the balance of power. 
She has in fact for a hundred years borne the first shock of 
the onset whenever France in her periodical paroxysm has 
threatened to subjugate Europe to her chief. Her own 
power, moreover, however great, is from its nature seldom 
aggressive. It stops short everywhere at the sea. The 
Empire, badly constructed of fragments of separate na- 
tionalities, has never had the cohesion for aggressive war 
except against a peninsula filled with Governments as 
little united as its own nationalities. Governed, too, by 
a family without genius through an aristocracy without 
foreign ambition, the tendency of Austrian policy has been 
to a somewhat slothful quiescence, broken only by the up- 
heavings of the unruly nations compressed under her leaden 
rule. She has been in fact the buffer dividing contending 
forces, and wasting the strength of the general enemy before 
he could reach his real antagonist. The dread of our states- 
men is lest this buffer should be destroyed, and the Empire 
be shattered to fragments, each too weak to do more than 
ally themselves to the contending powers, and if that were 
the certain result of Hungarian freedom we might pronounce 
their policy, however ignoble, not unwise. 

_ But so far from this being the case, the Conservatives them- 
selves by rejecting the just claims of Hungary help to produce 
the very result they so timidly apprehend. They, not the Hun- 
garians, are dividing an Empire into a federation of fretful 
states, without a bond of cohesion, except the one which the 
first shock of external warfare must destroy. So long as 
Austria and Hungary are frankly united, if only by a defen- 
sive alliance, their strength for defence is almost irresistible. 
The hordes whom the Czar can command would move in vain 
against a martial people thirty-five millions in number, who 
could by a word rouse Poland intoa strong ally. France, on 
the other hand, can never conquer allied nations as numerous 
as herself, and who, in the last resort, must be supported by 
all the strength of an united Germany. But with Hungary 
hostile, Austria is powerless even for defence. Suppose the 
great war so long expected to be really at hand, and France 
to spring at the Rhine. Austria, single-handed, could 
scarcely defend Venetia. If she were the first attacked she 
could not protract the contest until the slow-moving Courts 
of Germany had decided on the right to command the federal 
forces. Still less could she fight in front, for the troops who 
ought to defend the Rhine would be needed to keep Venetia 
from invasion, and Hungary from seizing her opportunity. 
The danger from Russia is at present chimerical. Society 
has there to reconstitute itself, and find leaders other than the 
slaveholders, who, despoiled and savage, are everywhere refus- 
ing to lead. But admitting that this paralysis is but a tempo- 
rary misfortune,the Austrian Empire if filled with malcontents, 
would be no defence for the rest of Europe. Hungary would 
be only a fortified post for the Russian armies, who are as po- 
— on the Theiss as the Austrians in Bohemia. Already the 

ungarian magnates, half maddened by hope deferred, are 
talking of a Russian archduke for king, and a Russian arch- 
duke is always first servant of the head of his house. On 
the East as well as the West, the divided condition of 
Austria is the spoiler’s temptation, the argument with which 
Frenchmen and Russian alike feed their hopes of territorial 
aggrandizement. The reconciliation of Hungary with the 
House of Hapsburg, would be felt as a blow in St. Peters- 
burg and the Tuileries, and that reconciliation can be secured 
only in one way. Let the Emperor restore to the Magyars 
the constitution his family have sworn a thousand times to 
observe, and he regains at once the frank allegiance of the 
Hungarian people. He can have no more if he conquers 
Hungary ten times over. The Reichsrath has already 
linked together the other provinces into some manageable 
cohesion; and Hungary, her constitution restored and her 
liberties well assured by a national army, will willingly 
concede to her king the control of her diplomacy. Nobody, 
indeed, has ever attempted to take it away. Then, indeed, 
Austria would be strong, too strong to be menaced by 
France, or forced to rely for support, as in 1848, upon her 
Eastern neighbour. Hungary cannot, it is true, help her to 
defend Venetia, without forfeiting every claim to the sym- 
ase of honest men. But for defence within her own 
orders, against France or Russia, or Germany, or even pro- 
vinces discontented with liberty, Hungary once frankly 
loyal, would be as effective an aid as the Hereditary States. 
But, say the English Conservatives, Austria may conquer 
Hungary, and all these results be obtained without giving 
way to schemes which impair the symmetry if not the vigour 


against right involved in a doctrine which would justify 
England in conquering France because a “ personal union” 
had once placed both crowns on an English head. We will 
not even animadvert on the spirit which can induce English. 
men to applaud the suppression by force of a constitution as 
old as their own. We content ourselves by blankly denying 
the possibility of the fact. Austria cannot conquer, cay 
scarcely even coerce the Hungarians. She may occupy their 
fortresses and concentrate an army on their plains, shoot 
their chiefs by court-martial, or worry their peasantry b 

quartering Croats to levy illegal revenue. But for con- 
quest, for that utter subjugation which by producing hope. 
lessness leaves room for contented submission, other mea. 
sures than these are required. ‘To begin with, Austria must 
attack, and the first overt attack brings Italy and perhaps 
a stronger power into the field, and commences a war between 
twenty millions of Czechs and Germans and sixty millions 
of Latins. Even if by the assistance of Germany she can avert 
this issue, she has still with twenty millions to subjugate 
twelve, the twelve being, in all but artillery, the better pre- 
pared for war. Reasoners of this kind forget that in 1848 
this very experiment was tried, and that but for the Russian 
intervention peace would have been signed—not at Pesth, 
but Vienna. Austria in such a contest cannot win tho- 
roughly, and short of an absolute victory, of a victory as 
complete as that of the British in India, the struggle can but 
increase still further the weakness of that “ strong” Empire 
the Premier desires to support. There is nothing so dan. 
gerous as a rotten buttress, and Europe may find, too late, 
that in relying on Austria for defence she relies on a fortress 
whose base the Revolution has crumbled away. Empires 
may be strong under Governments which seem to English- 
men the perfection of tyranny. But no empire was ever 
strong yet whose subjects longed for defeat as their only 
chance of escape from unbearable misery. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW COURTS. 


HO is the author of the documents known to mankind 
as Treasury minutes? To judge by the last speci- 
men which has fallen under our notice, we should be inclined 
to put them down to young gentlemen with plenty of leisure, 
lively imaginations, and a turn for practical joking. Unless 
our public offices are much libelled, there are a good supply 
of clerks who answer to the above description, and, so far, as 
our experience goes, very pleasant, well-mannered young 
fellows they are. We would only suggest to them that there 
is an office in Fleet-street, owned by a facetious contempo- 
rary of our own, where any jeu d’esprit with fun in it will 
not only be printed but paid for. As anything earned at the 
above office will be in addition to their regular salaries, it 
will be a clear gain to them, as well as to the nation, that 
they should open a communication with Mfr. Punch when 
they have hit upon a good thing, instead of working it into 
a Treasury minute, for which they will get no extra pay, and 
which no sane man, who can help it, will read. The minute 
to which we are now specially referring is that of July 16th, 
“relating to the provision of funds for the New Law Courts, 
with reference to the two bills now before Parliament.” As 
we all know, the two bills here referred to are the “ Site Bill,” 
and the bill for providing funds for building the New Courts 
between the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. These are Govern- 
ment measures, founded on the report, first of a Royal Com- 
mission, and secondly of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which went into the estimates minutely, and 
subjected the plans laid before it to an unusually severe 
scrutiny. Such being the subject matter of the minute, the 
joke of our young friends at the Treasury is two-fold, con- 
sisting partly of the contents of the minute itself, partly of 
the time chosen for publishing it to a grateful country. A 
word on each point. 
The object of the minute is simply to upset by what are 
facetiously called ‘ conjectural estimates” the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission, the report of the Select Com- 
mittee, and the two Government bills founded on that re- 
commendation and report. The sort of hocus-pocus by which 
the authors in dealing with the money question bring out a 
balance of 1,099,0007. to be borne by the public is very 
funny, if we had only space to explain it. We regret 
that we have no space to do this, but there is a grand 
simplicity akin to real genius in their method of handling 
the estimates as to costs of site and buildings, upon which we 
must linger for a moment. The plans and figures ultimately 
adopted by the Select Committee give 675,000/. for site, 





of Austrian institutions. We say nothing of the offence 


675,000/. for buildings, and, to make all safe, allow 150,000/. 
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for contingencies, giving a total of 1,500,0007. The minute 
quietly claps 75,0007. on the site, 75,000/. on the buildings, 
and an additional 350,000/. on the contingencies, bringing 
the total thus up to 2,000,000/., for all which the compilers 
have, and pretend to have, no foundation whatever except 
“conjectures.” One is irresistibly reminded of the budgets 
which Mr. Punch sometimes evolves out of his own self-con- 
sciousness. 

As to the time selected for publication, we cannot give our 
young friends quite such high praise. Doubtless it was a 
good joke to defer the publication of the minute until after 
the Select Committee had reported, the bills had passed the 
Commons, and the Treasury itself had authorized the prepara- 
tion and deposit at the public expense of the plans and books 
of reference, and the giving of the notices required by the 
standing orders of Parliament. But it must have been 
obvious to the capacity of the smallest of practical jokers that 
it would have taken the whole grin out of the business to 
have published such a minute as this while the Committee 
was sitting, and the whole matter was still open for conside- 
ration. 

The Ministgrial dinner being now fairly eaten, our sprightly 
First Lord may perhaps have time to cast his eye over some 
of the performances of his Treasury subordinates. We can- 
not ask a man of his temperament not to chuckle over the 
minute in question should it come under his notice, but if he 
would only indorse on the back of it, “ Very good, but per- 
haps carried a little too far,” we venture to think that the 
effect. would be beneficial. 

The fact is, the subject has its serious side, as the Incor- 

rated Law Society seem to think ; for the Council of that 
earned body has sat upon the Treasury minute, and, treating 
it as if it were meant in earnest, has published some 
remarks upon it which are very plain spoken, and leave the 
minute not only no leg, but not even the fraction of a toe to 
stand upon. It is all very well for us and the Treasury 
clerks to laugh, but we do not wonder at the evident indig- 
nation of the Council, when we remember that they are the 
leaders and representatives of that branch of the legal pro- 
fession which has to spend a large slice of its time in “ the 
wells” of our present courts of justice. The answer of the un- 
lucky nigger, who picked up the heated coppers which the mid- 
shipmen flung out of the inn window, to the roars of laughter 
of those ingenious youths, “ Berry funny, but so dam hot!” fits 
the case pretty accurately. Any one acquainted with our courts 
knows pretty well that their condition and arrangements are 
simply disgraceful. 
—the Police Courts ; we will pass by the pestiferous reek o 
gin and humanity which pervades the Old Bailey; we wil 


not even refer to the Common Law Courts, although the at- | 


mosphere in most of them is such that Mr. Reade would at 
once gibbet to the remotest posterity, in a second Never too 
Late to Mend, any governor of a gaol, or convict settle- 
ment, who should dare to keep criminals in such air; but we 
will ascend at once to the lofty and genteel heights of Chan- 
cery, to the courts in which the legal profession have it all 
their own way, and there is no clamjamfry of witnesses, 
constables, jury, or public. 

What is the case even here? The best of them (ex- 
cept those of the Judges of Appeal) is the Rolls Court. 
It is really not a very small, and decidedly a lofty room; 
and on ordinary cause days has, perhaps, enough ac- 
commodation for the counsel, attorneys, and clerks, who 
are necessarily present. But whenever there is a press 
—on short cause days or petition days—the pit of the 
Adelphi on a “Colleen Bawn” night is the only place 
we can liken it to. There are positively only two rows 
of seats for the whole of the bar, except Queen’s Counsel, 
each capable of holding a dozen men by tight packing, 
while at least a hundred are retained in the several causes. 
The back seat is raised some eighteen inches from the floor, 
so that unless a man is seven feet high, or has been provident 
enough to get into court before ten and secure a place, he 
labours under enormous physical difficulties in getting a 
hearing at all. A small junior perspiring on the floor hears 


his petition called on and opened, he struggles to the end of 


the back seat, and reaches it, appealing, “ 1’m in this, please 
let me up.” He catches hold with one hand, gets one foot 
on the top step, some stalwart member of the “Inns of Court” 
props him with a shoulder from behind, and just as the 
M. R. asks, “ Who is for the next of kin?” gets his head 
fairly up, and responds, “I am if your Honour pleases.” 
“Well, Mr. Briefless, 1 will hear what you have to say.” 
“There is only one point if your Honour pleases, which ”— 
At this moment the prop behind gives way, a bustling clerk 


having run into the stomach of Briefless’s supporter, and the 
little man disappears. By the time he gets up into the 
judge’s sight again, his point has gone clean out of his head, 
and will for ever remain a true point, without either parts or 
magnitude. 

This is sober truth as to the best of the Chancery 
Courts, so far as room and arrangement are concerned. 
The Vice-Chancellors’ Courts are even worse, especially in 
the matter of ventilation. Every plan has been tried by the 
unfortunate judges, which ingenuity can suggest, to make 
low rooms built to hold fifty people into high rooms capable 
of containing ahundred. Allin vain! patent roofs, skylights, 
air-holes, are of no avail ; one excellent judge is even said in 
desperation to have tried shutting up one of the two little 
windows in his court, on the theory that the little good air 
which might come in at one of them was sure to rush at once out 
of the other if left open, when it felt where it had got to. But 
no ingenuity can effect impossibilities, amongst the most 
hopeless of which we must place the converting of our pre- 
sent courts into decent and healthy places of business. We 
do, therefore, hope that the Government will now (notwith- 
standing Treasury minutes and other jocosities) seriously 
push forward the work, and do away with a great scandal to 
the country, and a serious impediment to the administration 
of justice. 





THE DUKE OF MODENA’S DESPATCH ON 
REVOLUTIONARY SPIES. 
N our last number, speaking from memory as to this 
particular document which was not at the moment in 
our possession, we narrated the substance of the Duke of 
Modena’s despatch concerning the case of a man who had 
informed against, as we thought, hisown son. We find that 
it referred to an uncle who had informed against his nephew, 
and we hasten to give the despatch in full: 


“THE DUKE OF MODENA TO THE MINISTER OF POLICE. 
* October 24th, 1854. 

“ Having been informed that a certain Giovanni Battista 
Coli, of Garfagnana, has been condemned to a correctional 
punishment for having denounced his own nephew for revo- 
lutionary sentiments, we order that the said Coli, whom we 





We will say nothing of the worst of them f : - “ 
. - Bt agulant his nephew ;—or it will be found calumnious, and 


j|only in that case should it be punished; or, finally, the 


know to be attached to us, whilst his nephew denounced by 
him is by no means so, should not now be molested for the 
lsaid denunciation, which denunciation either will be found 
|true—and then it will be doubly meritorious for the said 
|Giovanni Battista Coli, and proceedings must be taken 


thing remains doubtful, and in view of the previous conduct 
of the two men, it will be strictly just that we should not 
punish the one in whose favour there is a presumption, as 
we cannot punish the one against whom there is a pre- 
sumption.” 

The Duke’s idea appears to be that before the case could 
be fairly decided it would be necessary to wait till the sup- 
| posed revolutionary sentiments of the young man should 
|have been tested by time; that the absence of all evidence 
|against him now was not enough ground for punishing the 
‘uncle, as future years might still prove the uncle to be in 
ithe right. ‘We think it probable that it was so, and that 
| before five years had elapsed from the date of this despatch, 
| the nephew, if his sentiments were really revolutionary, 
| would have justified the uncle’s denunciation. But, unfor- 
tunately, when the testing hour came, the Duke was no 
longer there to order proceedings against the nephew. We 
| should be sorry to misrepresent even the Duke of Modena’s 
| quaint conceptions of justice, and are glad to find his en- 
/comium on the meritoriousness of family informers was not 
passed on an informing father, but on a more distant relative. 





THE IMAGINATIVE SIDE OF CRIME. 
ROBABLY most men who live “ within the bounds of nature,” 
or suppose that they do so, when in fact they live soul and 
body within the bonds of custom and the respectabilities, occasionally 
conceive that there is a certain imaginative sacrifice in thus sub- 
mitting their whole life to the discipline of law, or more truly, per- 
haps, of routine. We do not envy, indeed we shrink back from the 
fevering and stimulating atmosphere of a criminal life, but we carry 
about with us some faint impression that the moral degradation is 
accompanied, if not compensated, by a greater imaginative vitality, 
by the vividness of sensation, the highly strung purpose, the thrilled 
nerves, and the forecasting apprehension of moral outlawry. If 
there are ever times when as 
“ The intellectual power through words and things 
Goes sounding on its dim and perilous way,” 





it presents us to ourselves, in some mere day dream, as guilty of acts 
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that we heartily hold to be infamous and criminal,—then at such times 
we are conscious that the very hypothesis awakens, as it were, all the 
sleeping vigour of our imagination, and paints with oppressive vivid- 
ness the details of our conduet in acts from which our whole nature 
starts away. And we attribute this galvanic vitality of our own 
imagination, whenever it trespasses into forbidden regions of thought, 
to all great crime, and peer curiously into its annals, as if its hideous 
features would at least be lighted up by that electric atmosphere 
which men who are weary of the deadness and monotony of human 
custom sometimes learn to admire. 

“ Youth hears a voice within it tell 
Calm’s not lfe’s crown, though calm is well,” 

and is sometimes disposed to look with feelings approaching to envy 
on the imaginary vividness of the life which is purchased even at the 
expense of peace. ‘To such conceptions nothing brings a ruder con- 
tradiction than most of the actual records of great crimes. The 
scenes in which Shakspeare has described how Macbeth, “ with Tar- 
quin’s ravishing stride, towards his design moves like a ghost,” his 
imagination lit up by unearthly fires, and his ambitious dreams 
alternated by fitful glimpses of the hell which he is preparing for him- 
self; or the picture which Scott has painted of Mary Stuart, 
startled by some sudden allusion to the murder at Holyrood into a 
fit of guilty but royal delirium, summoning her accomplices in sin to 
swell her army of followers,—such pictures sometimes mislead us into 
scanning the story of every great crime, as if we should find in it 
signs of this preternatural wakefulness of the imagination, of a mind 
scourged by the furies into attitudes that at least combine grandeur 
with guilt. In general, however, it is far otherwise. The present 
day is not poor in crimes of tremendous magnitude. Within the last 
fortnight we have had the story of parricide in humble life, and of 
the still more unnatural crime of attempted filicide in the higher 
ranks, with no insignificant array of murders of a more ordinary class ; 
but in none of them is there discernible any striking imaginative ex- 
citement, any cracking of that brutal crust with which the murderer’s 
mind is generally armed against imaginative horrors—any dis- 
play of the malignant hell within. The wretched Ilkeston 
parricide would seem as casehardened and vulgar a criminal 
as could be found among the professional class of common 

ilferers. And the unhappy man whose wavering purposes led 

im into an irresolute and ineffectual attempt on his son’s life 
has shown, as yet at least, no sign of any but the least romantic im- 
pulses to such a deed, or of any imaginative stirrings of remorse. In 
the case of the attempted murder, prompted by jealousy, in Northum- 
berland-street, Strand, there was no doubt a sea of furious passions 
and hopes buried in the heart of the man who met his own death in 
the attempt ; but even in him, if we may judge by the evidence, the 
low cunning of his habitual life can scarcely have been consistent with 
the nobler qualms and deeper speculative hesitations which are apt 
to fascinate the imagination when depicted in the tinselled philosophy 
of Bulwer’s Eugene Aram, or the starting and shrinking conscience of 
Macbeth. By far the majority of great crimes are committed by men 
who pass with as little imaginative horror into the last and lowest 
gulf of guilt as besets ordinary men in ordinary conflicts with con- 
science and God. How, then, can we account for the habitual dis- 
position to clothe such crimes in the atmosphere of a special magnifi- 
cence of colouring, and to make them the centres of the highest 
creative efforts of the imagination ? 

In the first place, there are no doubt a few great imaginative tempta- 
tions to startling crime—temptations which might beset a man whose 
ordinary life had been not less pure than that of those around him, 
if his imagination were much more active and powerful. Such espe- 
cially are crimes of ambition which Shakspeare has generally taken as 
the centre of his tragedies of crime, simply because it permits the de- 
lineation of a mind still open to all the higher spiritual questionings in 
conjunction with the worst shades of premeditated oll The hope of 
attaining great power is one which, more than any other, is permitted 
to magnetize and fascinate a certain class of men, not into passionate 
and unconscious, but into deliberate and conscious guilt, dragging 
them on under that shadowy disguise of an inevitable Destiny which 
Shakspeare has intuitively perceived to be a nearly uniform element 
in this kind of sudden and tragic plunge into the deepest abyss of 
crime. And in cases like these, where the force of the temptation 
takes effect chiefly through the instrumentality of the imagination, 
the warning instincts also seem to make the imagination their instru- 
ment, so that the whole force of the battle is fought out upon this 
arena. And hence, no doubt, its peculiar charm for dramatic writers. 
There is no other class of temptations which nerve men to face the 
imagination of deadly crime so consciously, and in all its horrors, 
without the preparation of a previous moral declension. The only 
tempering element is that curiously vivid sense of fatality which 
seems to make the plunge less an action than a destiny. This, how- 
ever, is probably nearly the only class of crimes which are, in fact, 
attended by that cloud of spurious imaginative grandeur generally 
supposed to envelop all kinds of heinous guilt. 

Tuiees, indeed, we should qualify this assertion. There is a 
class of crimes generally of the secondary order of guilt, because in 
some sense disinterested, and incurred under the influence of others, 
which seem, at least in their consequences, to involve the highest 
possible stimulus to the imagination,—crimes of which the penalty 
is a convulsed imagination, though in their origin they may have 





powerful instinct which for the time gains the victory over all others 
| though terribly avenged sooner or later by the reaction of the other 
| violated instinets on the imagination. It was amongst this class, we 
are persuaded, that Shakspeare meant to include even the guilt of 
| Lady Macbeth. He has delineated her nature as more unscrupulous 
_ than her husband’s, but as less deeply degraded by their common guilt, 
| Her crime begins in ambition for her husband, not for herself; she is 
| haunted by no imaginative restraints like her weaker and more selfish 
lord; natural instinct, indeed, asserts its force decisively once: she 
would have taken the guilt of the murder itself upon her had 
not Duncan resembled “her father while he slept; but as Macbeth 
plunges deeper and deeper in guilt, with less and less shrinking, she 
begins to feel the recoil of outraged instincts, and at last her mind 
yields to the strain and is broken by the horror of its own haunti 
memories. As a rule, feminine crimes are of the same class, crimes 
of instinct avenged by instinct, beginning in unscrupulous self. 
abandonment, ending in a kind of remorse that is almost mono- 
mania, and only imaginative when the instinct that asserts its sway 
over the mind can find no other than imaginative food. The stories 
of child-murder followed by monomania which we read so commonly, 
and of which the greatest picture ever given to the world js 
contained in Adam Bede, are all of this class. To this also 
belongs the large class of crimes committed by such women as the 
Queen of Scots, of whose paroxysms of remorse Sir Walter Scott has 
given us so marvellous a picture in Zhe Abbot. But the imaginative 
side of these crimes is the remorseful side. They seldom involve any 
deliberate weighing of guilt beforehand, and represent, so far as they 
are wilful, the utter iach of wilfully one-sided impulse. Seen 
truly—as they are depicted, for instance, in Hetty’s character in 
Adam Bede—nothing can be blinder than the first stupified plunge; 
it is not till the lacerated instinct reasserts its power, without finding 
any way of stilling the pain, that it begins to take effect on the ima- 
gination, and to replace its natural and unconscious influence over the 
mind by awakening empty echoes in the memory, and painting unreal 
pictures on the air. 

With these exceptions, we believe it to be for the most part true 
that the imaginative atmosphere with which great crimes are gene- 
rally surrounded is really an invention of the looker-on. Seeing 
events which it shocks and startles our own imaginations even to 
conceive, we attribute to the actors in them the same visionary appre- 
hensions, the same intensified perceptions, the same far-reaching field 
of reproachful associations as would haunt a comparatively healthy 
nature in the same circumstanees. But, as it turns out, nothing is 
less true to fact. As a rule, in a descending career, the ima- 
gination, in any wide sense, is one of the first faculties to be 
blunted and depraved. A man who retains any healthy vividness 
of imagination has seldom sunk far, or hopelessly, in the moral 
scale. We do not mean, of course, that mere physical terrors 
will not haunt the minds of the very lowest ; but fits of moral delirium 
tremens do not constitute a vivid imagination. What we mean by that 
imaginative vitality, which is so often, and generally so erroneously, 
ascribed to crime, is that vivid grasp of the true meaning and bearing 
of all that it involves, that full perception of the deeper contradic- 
tions and outrages upon nature which are implied in it, which is 
always comprehended in the romantic delineation of crime. In con- 
trast to this, let us only consider such a case as that of the Ilkeston 
parricide, a ease in which, if anywhere, we might expect to find some 
horror of the imagination, even in the most ignorant and brutal 
nature. Except, perhaps, the murder of a son or daughter, from 
purely avaricious motives, there is no kind of crime which seems 
more likely to scourge the criminal through his imagination than this. 
Even in the lowest nature some feeling of the sacredness of the tie 
which ought to bind children to parents might. be expected to linger 
—something of that instinctive shyness, if not reverence, which erects 
so strong a barrier round a parent’s life. Celeris paribus, crimes com- 
mitted upon equals are much less guilty than those which concern 
persons who ought to excite the feelings either of tender compassion 
or of reverence. ‘There is a warning in the vulgarest minds against 
violating the sacredness of such relations which we might expect to 
exercise some restraint, and even when defied, to react in bitter 
remorse. Yet there was no trace of this in the unhappy man who 
murdered his father apparently without the excuse of momentary 
passion. His imagination seemed even on his trial to be in no way 
absorbed with the act of which he had been guilty. There was no 
trace in him of any of the romance of erime. 

The truth probably is that every act of great spiritual audacity does 
to a certain extent stimulate the imagination ; but that crime requires 
less and less real spiritual audacity, has less and less meaning alto- 
ecther to the mind, as it is repeated. The first breaking of conscious 
law is like a plunge in cold water, and braces every faculty to protest. 
But when the boundaries of law are altogether effaced, there is no 
shock, and therefore no stimulus any longer. ‘The visionary dagger 
which led on Macbeth to the murder of Duncan no longer haunted 
him when he despatched his creatures to slaughter the wife and 
children of Macdulf. 


Petter ta the Editor. 
THE BUILDING STRIKE. 











been due to some overmastering impulse which, while it lasts, keeps 
the whole mind in a kind of deadly trance. Such, as a rule, are the | 
worst deeds of women, even when they seem most cold and cruel, and 
do most violence to their deepest instincts ;—crimes not in their na- 

ture imaginative or even intellectual, but the offspring of some one | 


Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, July 31, 1861. 
Sm,—I forward you another Letter which I have received in rela- 
tion to the masons’ strike. I trust you wilk agree with me that it 
ought to be published, and that you will kindly give it a place in your 
columns. I am, yours truly, 

Tuos, Hvenes. 
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iene 
(Cory. ] 
Edinburgh News Office, Edinburgh, July 29, 1861. 

Sin,—In the last of the admirable letters on the dispute in the London build- 
ing trades, to which your name is attached, it is asked, “ Why, if the dispute is 
virtually at an end, are masons being imported from Scotland?” On seeing the 
repeated assurances in the Times and other London papers that the employers 
had got nearly all the men they required, it seemed strange, if not suspicious, 
that efforts should be making to get masons from Scotland. The reference to 
this matter in your letter, and other causes, having induced me to make minute 
and personal inquiries, some rather significant facts have been elucidated. 

It now —— that the efforts have been both extensive and desperate. Agents 
have visited almost every town in Scotland, and not a few villages and populous 
districts; and every means have been resorted to for the purpose of inducing 
workmen to goto London, For example, in Arbroath, 33s. per week, expenses 
of the trains to the destination, and no broken time, were some of the induce 
ments presented, while it was reported that “ the disputes between the union and 
non-union men in the metropolis is the cause of this application to masors in the 
north.” In every case, so far as can be ascertained, the nature of the dispute 
was either misrepresented or entirely ignored. 

The London operatives having sent two of their number to Scotland for the 

ur of removing misconceptions, and means having been employed in Scot- 
fin with the same view, the actual state of matters gradually became known ; 
and there is good authority for saying that, notwithstanding the efforts, little 
more than thirty masons accepted the offers, this number including apprentices, 
and inferior or otherwise worthless hands. A few have returned to Scotland, 
and more will likely adopt the same course. 

Such is the result of the London employers’ mission to Scotland. Small enough, 
certainly; and now other and less honourable means have been resorted to, on 
the authority of whom it is not for me to say. The transaction, however, merits 
— aud reprobation. 

he — of the Edinburgh News received, on Saturday last, the following 
letter, dated July 26, with enclosure, from an advertising firm in London, whose 
name and address I enclose: 

“Sir,—We would feel obliged by your inserting the enclosed announcement 
(without the word advertisement) in the body of your paper, forwarding a Cory 
with the CHARGE to this address. 

“ We remain, &c. &e.” 


Here is the “ announcement.” 

“Scorcu Masons 1x Lonpon.—It will be a curious fact in the history of the 
splendid mansion now being erected for the Duke of Buccleugh on the site of the 

id Montagu House, in Whitehall, that, from peculiar circumstances in connexion 
with the building trade in London, it will have been built to a large extent by 
Scotch masons. Many of the London men, tired of the unhealthy condition of 
their craft, owing to the undue control exercised by the paid leaders of the strike, 
have left the metropolis, and thus afforded opportunities for new hands to obtain 
employment. Scotland, where building in stone is more common than in Eng- 
land, has sent upa great number of masons, and where first-rate workmen have 
applied, their expenses to London have been paid by the duke’s contractors, 
eee. Hollands and Hannen of Bloomsbury.” 

I leave this without comment. A cause which requires such desperate ex- 
pedients must be a bad and a failing one. I am aware other papers have received 
similar communications, and trusting this exposure of what looks very like a 
cunningly devised fraud will break its influence, and be a warning to the per- 
petrators, 
I am, yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. G. Rem. 


PAusic. 
Tue Royal Italian Opera closes this evening, and this is the end of 
our London musical season. But now begins a busy musical season in 
the country. The practice of provincial tours 1s increasing ; and 


‘by means of them, in addition to the great musical festivals (which 


take place this year at Birmingham and Hereford), the inhabitants 
of the remotest parts of the United Kingdom have the choicest 
entertainment of the capital brought within their reach. 


though she has taken her final leave of the London public, first on! that ¢ 


the Covent Garden boards, and next at the Crystal Palace, is now 
going to perambulate England, Scotland, and Ireland in every direc- 
tion, attended by a select dramatic company, for the purpose of giving 
opera performances under the direction of that active manager, M. 


| 


Musical Festival, it was announced that Mademoiselle Patti had been 
added to the list of singers engaged, and that she will sing in the two 
miscellaneous concerts : in the oratorio of Samson on the Weduesday 
morning, also in a motett of Hummel on the Friday morning, and in 
Judas Maccabeus on the Friday evening. The terms on which she is 
engaged are not stated by the committee, but they are said to be of 
such “fabulous” amount that we shall not repeat the sum that we 
have heard mentioned. The engagement, nevertheless, is a judicious 
one, and will not fail to pay. ‘Miss Arabella Goddard is also added 
to the list of engagements previously made public. Choral rehearsals 
are going on weekly, and great progress, it is said, has been made 
with that most intricate work, Beethoven’s Mass (or Service, as it is 
called) in D. If the Birmingham people succeed in performing it 
satisfactorily, they will do what has never been done yet. 


The Emperor of Russia has commissioned Tamberlik to form a 
powerful Italian company—himself, of course, included—for next 
season. He has made a number of engagements here, and, with his 
recruits, is to depart for Warsaw at the end of our opera season— 
that is to say, immediately. 

At Stockholm, a police order has been issued prohibiting perambu- 
lating singers and A ac from exercising their calling in the streets. 
Mr. Babbage will do well to take up his abode in the Swed'sh capital ; 
he will find no organ-grinders or brass bands to “ put him out” in 
the midst of his profound calculations. 


Fine Arts. 
AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN. 

BerorF the din of battle between the Gothic and Classic style of 
architecture has entirely subsided from the arena of the House of 
Commons, and while it still rages in other quarters—if less noisily, 
yet with undiminished acrimony—Mr. Benjamin Ferrey opportunely 
publishes his Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin, the prime mover 
of the revival of Gothic architecture in this country. On the 
merits of the volume in question it is not my province to speak, but 
some slight reference to bugin’s qualifications as an architect and an 
sapeenees of the principles of medieval structures may not be un- 
timely. 

At the beginning of the present century Gothic architecture was 
little practised, and as little understood. Our churches and other 
public buildings exhibited not only a total want of beauty or fitness 
in their design, but a craven system of reproducing the plans and 
details of classic monuments, together with a pretentious unreality 
perfectly regardless of anything like constructive honesty. Churches 
intended for the performance of Christian worship were built on the 
model of a heathen temple, as for instance that of “St. Pancras” in 
the Euston-read, which is borrowed from the Erectheum, and its 
steeple freely rendered from the Temple of the Winds at Athens, 
Falsity of construction was shown in cement-covered walls symme- 
trically jointed so as to pass for stone, the painting and graining of 
wood or plaster to imitate rich veneers or costly marbles, and 
various other artifices for the sake of securing outward show, which 





were more remarkable for ingenuity than ape What few 
Gothic buildings were erected at this period were characterized by 
| incongruity of design and deficiency of life and vigour. The first 


Grisi, yy of the art were unattended to, and the architect of 


ay toyed and coquetted with, but never gave heart and 
soul, to the work. He might be erecting a Gothic church in the 
provinces, and an Oriental pavilion at Brighton, at the same time 
that he was devoting his chief energies to a London club-house in 
a Palladian manner, The works of Rickman, Carter, and others, had 


Willert Beale. Several other tours are spoken of ; especially one to | achieved something towards rescuing ecclesiastical architecture from 
be undertaken by M.and Madame‘Sainton, with a strong vocal and in- | the state of degradation into which it had fallen, yet much remained 
strumental party, and another by Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny | to be done. The old fire had nearly died out ; some hand was needed 
Lind) ; but this, though it is currently rumoured, does not seem pro-| to rekindle it to light and warmth. It was then that Pugin ap- 


bable, as it is at variance with her repeatedly declared resolution. 

Before the close of the Royal Italian Opera, Malle. Patti gained 
fresh laurels by her performance of Rosina, in the Barbiere di Siviglia, 
in which she appeared last Saturday with such success that it has been 
twice repeated this week—on Monday and Thursday. The part. is 
thoroughly suited to her, and she acts and sings it delightfully. She 
is the very character designed by Beaumarchais, and well preserved 
by the Italian dramatist—the young Spanish maiden, secluded, 
simple, and affectionate, but high-spirited and ready-witted, and 
taught by her situation the art (which young girls it 1s said readily 
learn) of blinding a jealous Argus. 
perfection of brilliant execution, but was exquisitely finished, sweet, 
and expressive. 
parts, all of magnitude, and demanding powers of the highest order— 
Amina, Lucia, Zerlina, Violetta, and Rosina—and, in every one of 
them has rivalled the most accomplished of her precursors. If she 
is what she is at eighteen, what may she not be at eight-and- 
twenty ? 


Grisi’s “ farewell festival” at the Crystal Place on Wednesday was | 


interesting from its occasion. It was a large concourse of her 
admirers, assembled to hear her voice for the last time, and to pay 
her the parting homage due to so great an artist. 
view it was satisfactory and pleasing. ‘Twelve thousand persons were 
present, and their expressions of admiration and regret could not fail 
to be gratifying to the object of all this enthusiasm. The concert 
was hackneyed and common-place, and it was only the two or three 
airs and ducts that Grisi herself sang that commanded any attention. 





Her singing was not only the | 


This youthful prima donna has now appeared in five | 


In this point of | 


peared, recently converted to the Romish faith, and with all the 
ardour of a proselyte superadded to a fervent enthusiastic nature 
and a strong love for his profession, set himself to the labour of pro- 
moting true art in connexion with ecclesiastical and domestic struc- 
tures. ‘To this end he published his views in a segies of works 
written in a powerful and graphic stvle, though not without an occa- 
sional tendency to strong personality and italics. In Contrasts ; 
ler, a Parallel between the Architecture of the Fifteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries, he traces the decline and fall of architecture, 
| assigning, as the chief reason for its decay, the substitution of Pagan 
for Christian ideas. This work was illustrated by etchings of modern 
(Protestant) and medieval buildings placed in juxtaposition, the 
latter being about the best, and the former the worst, that could be 
selected for comparison. The nineteenth century abortions of a 
| Catholic builder (not unnumerous) were never alluded to or cited 
as an example of fatuity; but the failures of a heretic architect came 
in for a large share of Puginisque wrath, and were made to favour 
the writer’s theory that Protestantism and good art were incompatible. 
Entering into metaphysics, Pugin asserted that the three great doc- 
trines of the Redemption of Man by the sacrifice on the Cross, the 
| Trinity, and the Resurrection of the Dead, are the foundation of all 
Christian architecture. The Cross is not only the plan of every 
Catholic cathedral, it also terminates each spire a gable. The 
second doctrine is developed in the triangular form and arrangement 
of aréhes and tracery, while the third is illustrated by the great 
height and soaring tendency of vertical work. He contended that 
unless the builder can feel that the raising of a temple to the glory 
of God is the most glorious honour that can fall to the lot of man, he 


At a meeting last week of the committee of the Birmingham | will be utterly unable to conceive works like those of our ancestors. 
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In the Zrue Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture Pugin 
gives his two great rules for design: “Ist. That there should be 
no features about a building which are not necessary for conve- 
nience, construction, or propriety. 2nd. That all ornament should 
consist of enrichment of the essential construction of the building.” 
Classic architecture conceals instead of decorating its supports, and 
he ridicules “St. Paul’s Cathedral” for its fictitious dome and the 
expedients resorted to for hiding the wall buttresses, which in Gothic 
work are made the means of clegant decoration, while in the case in 
point, one-half of the edifice is really built to conceal the other. The 
aim of his third work, 42 Apology for the Revival of Gothie Archi- 
tecture in England, was “to show Gothic architecture in its true 
light, to vindicate its title to the appellation of Christian, and to ex- 
hibit the claims it possesses on our veneration andrespect as the only 
correct expression of the faith, wants, and climate of the country.” 
Eager and enthusiastic, Pugin threw the whole weight of his powers 
into the revival movement, and succeeded in giving it an impulse it 
had never known before. He it was who cleared the path for the 
Scotts, Butterfields, and Streets of the present day. As he expressed 
it, he gave “the sey to the use of knowledge, which in theory they 
already possessed, and since he opened the door other men had sur- 
aed him in the goodness of their work.” The period of English 
Gothic to which Pugin almost exclusively confined himself was 
the latter portion of that known as the “ Decorated,” or “ Middle 
Pointed,” which prevailed during the fourteenth century. Years 
ago this was thought to be the culminating point of exccilence of 
Gothic work, but more modern taste seems inclined to accept the 
art of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as fulfilling in the highest 
degree the requirements of dignity, fitness, and proportion. The 
writings of Ruskin, moreover, have not only tended greatly to popu- 
larize the fecling for Gothic generally, but have disseminated the 
beauties and merits of that type known as the Italian Gothic, 
many of the features of which, such as the spiral column, the 
inlaid door and window panels, friezes, the circular sunk niche, 
&c., have been of Jate successfully grafted on our more ver- 
nacular style. Had Pugin lived longer (he died at the early age of 
forty) it is probable that he would not have hesitated to avail 
himself of the results of modern investigation and research. His 
theories were generally right and sound, and far in advance of the 

roofs he has given of his architectural practice. That he was not 
lind to his deticiences is evident from the words in which he closes 
the Zrue Principles. “In conclusion, Cliristian verity compels me 
to acknowledge that there are hardly any defects which L have pointed 
out to you in the course of this lecture, which could not with pro- 
priety be illustrated by my own productions at some period of my 
professional career. Having, as I conceive, discovered the true 
principles of Pointed architecture, I am anxious to explain to 
others the errors and misconceptions into which I have 
fallen, that they, profiting by my experience, may henecforward 
strive to revive the glorious works of Christian art in all 
the ancient and consistent principles.’ As an architect Pugin’s 


BOOKS. 


EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN SHRINES* 
Tnese volumes consist, as their title sufficiently indicates, of a record 
of a journey through, and a somewhat protracted residence in, various 
parts of Egypt and Syria. Their author is by no means free from g 
serious doubt whether the country which she has traversed is not s9 
well and getierally known as to render the publication of her account 
of her travels, to say the least of it, a work of supererogation; and 
she tells us that the only consideration which finally induced her to 
disregard this scruple was that her prolonged stay in the Lebanoy 
and in Jerusalem had given her mull opportunities for observation, 
the results of which, considering the interest which has been excited 
in England by the late Syrian war, she could not but wish to com. 
municate to the British public. Whether there are or are not 
adequate grounds for this doubt, is a question which we do not 
undertake to decide. Looking, however, at the matter from a 
general point of view, we can only say that we can see no @ priori 
reasons why Miss Beaufort should not have something to tell us 
which may be very well worth hearing. She was no mere winter 
tourist hurrying from place to place in order to see as much as pos- 
sible in the limited time which she had at her disposal. She ascended 
the Nile as far as the second cataract; she spent a whole year in 
Syria, three months of which were passed in a mountain village of 
the Lebanon, and three more in Jerusalem; and she performed her 
homeward journey in a very leisurely manner, making some stay 
both at Constantinople and Athens, Undoubtedly, therefore, she 
has, as she remarks, enjoyed opportunities for observation which do 
not fall to the lot of every traveller in those countries; and there is, 
so far, nothing whatever to justify her scruple as to the wisdom or 
necessity of making public the results of her experience. When, 
however, we approach the question with the additional knowledge of 
all the cireumstances of the case which is furnished by the perusal 
of Miss Beaufort’s work, we are constrained to confess that her 
doubts on this point are by no means so entirely without foundation 
as they appeared to be at first sight. Miss Beanfort must, we can- 
not but think, have been troubled by a secret consciousness of her 
own inability to take full advantage of the unusually favourable 
opportunities which she enjoyed. However this may be, there is, we 
are afraid, no doubt of the fact that the information which she does 
actually impart to us is not distinguished in any remarkable degree 
either by novelty or by intrinsic value. In the majority of cases— 
notably in those of the ruined cities and temples of the Nile—she is 
of opinion that the places which she visited are so well known as to 
justify her in passing them over without any detailed description 
whatever; and the greater part of her two rather bulky volumes is 
made up of vague and rapturous encomiums on the beauty of Syrian 
scenery, and of topographical disquisitions derived from no more 
recondite or inaccessible sourees than Dr. Robinson’s “ Researches” 
and Professor Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine.’ Under these cir 








name will scarecly be remembered by posterity. His work 
was always deficient in strength and gravity. He loved detail | 
rather than broad masses, and overloaded his structures with | 
pinnacles and finials, till they were as spicular as the back of a| 
hedgehog. He frittered his outlines and niggled with cusps and | 
crockets till he lost all feeling for breadth and repose. He did 
not possess the painter-like feeling in architecture which may be | 
seen in the designs of Street and Burges. Owing to their slight- 
ness and want of solidity, the buildings of Pugin seem to be 
built of paper, and decorated with the capricious frisks of an etch- 
ing-needle. ‘The Houses of Parliament, for which Pugin designed 
the ornament, afford a striking instance of his strange fondness 
for finnicking detail, accompanied by error in taste The metal 
work of the Clock-tower must strike the most casual observer as 
being paltry and undignified, while the propriety of moxnting stone- 
work with spines and prickles of burnished brass may very reasonably 
be questioned. The most successful specimens amongst the very 
numerous churches built by Pugin, and in which his faults are least 
observable, are, perhaps, “St. Chadds,” at Birmingham, and “St. 
Augustine,’s at West Cliff, Ramsgate, which is simple, solid, and 
massive, in harmony with the sea-girt cliff on which it stands. 

But it was as an ornamentist that Pugin showed his innate genius. 
He may have lacked the patient, steady power necessary to the pro- 
duction of a great architectural work, or his impulsive nature would 
not allow him time to thoroughly mature a conception, for he never 
effaced or altered a line. But in ornament he was thoroughly at 
home. Even Mr. Ruskin, who in his Stones of Venice calls 
Pugin “one of the smallest possible of conceivable architects,” ad- 
mits that “no one can design a better finial.’ Finials were not the 
only things that Pugin could design. His facile hand was precociously 
occupied. At the age of fifteen he was designing furniture for Wind- 
sor Castle ; he made drawings of plate for Rundell and Bridge, and 
even designed the, scenery for the ballet of Kenilrorth, brought 
out, in 1831, at her Majesty’s Theatre. Pugin’s Glossary of Eecle? 
siastical Ornament aid Costume is the best work of its kind extant. 
It consists of numerous plates of ornament adaptable for mural de- 
coration, the vestments of priests, the hangings of altars, &c., most 
of them original, and displaying, in the majority of eases, great in- 
ventiveness and felicitous combination of colour. 

Posterity will recognize in the name of Pugin a man born and in- 
spired to ornament rather than architecture. In the latter art, his 
works will be overshadowed by those now living and practising— 
men who accomplish so much only by the aid of him who was 
their stepping-stone and landmark. Dry Port. 





cumstances it is impossible to read her book without at least a certain 
feeling of disappointment, and a regret that its author should not 
have been more able to make an effective use of the opportunities 
which she enjoyed. 

Miss Beaufort’s volumes, however, although they are far from 
proving that she is capable of writing a good account of her travels, 
contain abundant evidence that she is peculiarly fitted to face and 


| overcome the various difficulties with which the traveller has to con- 


tend in the imperfectly civilized countries in which she sojourned so 
long. She was accompanied only by her sister and by an English 
maid; and, so far from having any misgivings as to the sufficiency of 
so small a party to grapple with the numerous vicissitudes of 
Eastern travel, she tells us that one of her principal objects in se- 
lecting the East as the scene of her operations was the hope that she 
should not there be troubled with much society. This hope was, 
however, but imperfectly realized, and, as it turned out, its disap- 
pointment was a very fortunate occurrence. Their Nile journey was 
remarkably prosperous until they reached Edfou on the return 
voyage, at which place, while they were visiting the temple in com- 
pany with some fellow-travellers, their boat took fire, and was, with 
all its contents, completely destroyed. A more unpleasant and per- 
plexing situation could seareely be conceived. ‘ We stood,” says 
Miss Beaufort, “upon that bank absolutely bereft of everything— 
without home, food, clothes, or money, among a strange and savage 
people, three thousand miles away from home, and at some five 
hundred miles from the nearest spot where any of our wants could 
be supplied, with no means of getting there, apparently without 
friends or help.” Owing to the kindness of two English gentlemen, 
whose boat happened to be at Edfou at the time, and who gave up to 
the distressed ladies the whole of their inner cabins, they were 
enabled to reach Cairo in safety, after a necessarily comfortless 


| voyage of seven weeks. Even then, however, their troubles were not 


at anend. On arriving at Cairo, they had, from motives of kind- 
ness, declined to adopt the course recommended by some friends, 
who advised them to institute proceedings against the owner of the 
boat for the recovery of their losses ; and, when they had been in the 
city about a fortnight, they were informed that the owner was about 
to sue them for 900/. damages, on the plea that the boat had been 
set on fire by their maid. Knowing that there was but little chance 
of obtaining justice in an Arab court, they at once, on receiving this 
intelligence, left Cairo for Alexandria, where they were met by an 





* Eguptian Sepulehres and Syrian Shrines; including some Stay in the Lebanon, a 
Palmyra, and in Western Turkey, By Emily A. Beaufort, Two volumes. London: 
Longman and Co. 
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jntimation from the Vice-Consul that an order had already arrived 
for their detention, and that he hoped they would be out of Egypt 
before he went to his office in the morning. So advised, they 
drove immediately down to the harbour, and, finding an Austrian 
steamer on the point of departing for Smyrna, went on board of her, 
and succeeded in effecting their escape. From Smyrna they pro- 
eeeded to Beyrout, where they arrived at the commencement of the 
hot season, and took up their abode in the village of Beit Miry, 
situated in the mountains above the town. When they had been 
here for three months, the village became the scene of a conflict 
between the Druses and Maronites of the neighbourhood, and the 
state of the whole country became so disturbed that it was necessary 
to leave it without delay. This was the last time that the party were 
in any actual danger, although, on one subsequent occasion, Miss 
Beaufort—who not only carried a revolver, but knew how to use it— 
was compelled to check a threatening movement on the part of a 
few Bedoucens by firing three shots over their heads, a demonstra- 
tion which was, fortunately, attended with success. 

It is, as we have already intimated, on her sojourn at Beit Miry, 
as having afforded her peculiar facilities for observing the nature and 
habits of the Druses and Maronites respectively, that Miss Beaufort 
rests her principal claim to public attention, We have read that 
portion of her work, which is devoted to the account of this period, 
with especial care; but we cannot say that we have derived from 
it any information which throws any new light upon the origin of 
the recent disturbances in Syria. Still Miss Beaufort’s estimate of 
the respective characters of the two tribes is not without interest. 
Her sympathies were, on the whole, in favour of the Druses, “ whose 
bearing is,” she tells us, “speaking generally, so much more akin to 
an English mind than that of the Christians, that one cannot well help 
such a feeling.” The difference between them in this respect was 
specially noticeable in the course of the conflict of which she was 
an eye-witness, when the “ingenious hiding and dodging of the 
Christian, and the daring boldness of the Druse, reminded her con- 
tinually of a battle between a cat and a bloodhound.” ‘The contrast 
between the characters of the two tribes is still further drawn out in 
the following passage : 

“ The Maronites are industrious and docile ; they are intelligent and capable of 
immense improvement: they are brave, but they have not the pluck and fortitude 
of the Druses, nor the support of an admirable organization, combination, and 
obedience which is the very backbone of the Druse people; nor have they by 
any means the high sense of honour which the Druses undoubtedly possess, 
though of course there are honourable exceptions among them. The Maronite, 
when a little educated, prides himself on being a little rusé, but his ruse is a 
coarse affair in comparison to that of the Bedouin or the Druse ; he is simply dis- 
honest, though he has just wit enougl to try to persuade you that cheating is 
the only thing of which he is perfectly incapable: if he cannot succeed in this, 
he tries to prove to you that what he gains is in some manner only his real due, 
or hie assures you tout bonnement, that he felt that to your excellent heart and 
charitable disposition, his profit would be equally a pleasure and a gratification.” 

With regard to the assumption by the French Emperor of the title 
and position of Protector of the Syrian Christians, Miss Beaufort ad- 
duces a piece of evidence bearing on the antiquity of this claim, which 
may, perhaps, be new to some of our readers. She tells us that there 
are still existing in Paris copies of a letter dated May 21, 1250, 
written by Louis XI. to the Emir and the Patriarch of the Lebanon, 
assuring the Maronites of the protection of France forever. In 1520 
Henry LV. was addressed by Sultan Suleyman IL, by the title of 
“Protector of the Christians of Mount Lebanon ;” and the assurance 
given by Louis XI. was subsequently repeated both by Louis XIV, 
and Louis XV., in letters addressed by them to the Patriarch of the 
Maronites in the Convent of Khannobin. The only other piece of 
information, possessing any general interest, which we have met 
with in Miss Beaufort’s account of the mountaineers of the Leba- 
non, is contained in the following passage, which, as it is very short, 
we may venture to quote: 

“We learned on this day something of the division of property among the 
Lebanon mountaineers. On the death of a man all his possessions are divided 
among his children, with no distinction of the first-born, the sons each taking 
twice as much as the daughters, who are supposed to be provided for by their 
marriage. Should the lund-property be too small for division, it is sold, and the 
proceeds divided in the same proportions; if there is any choice in the lots the 
youngest child chooses first, and so on, the eldest coming the last; and if there 
are any young children, the largest portion is reserved for them.” 

Quite the most interesting part of Miss Beaufort’s volumes is that 
in which she narrates her expedition from Damascus to Palmyra. 
The superior attractions of this expedition are of twofold origin, de- 
pending partly upon the interest attaching to the place visited, and 
partly upon the difficulties which are inseparable from the journey 
itself. ‘That these difficulties are of no common order, a very brief 
statement of the facts of the case will be sufficient to show. All the 
arrangements necessary for a journey to Palmyra are in the hands of 
the Sheikh of the Anazeh, an Arab tribe which appears to claim a 
sort of proprietorship in the ruins; and the usual fee which he exacts 
from travellers for permitting them to go there and guaranteeing 
their safety during the expedition, amounts to 30/. a head. Owing 
tothe probability of an attack from other tribes, it has been for some 
years the invariable custom to limit the traveller’s stay at Palmyra to 
twenty, or, at most, twenty-four hours; and, as Miss Beaufort ob- 
serves, “you must be almost iziumanly strong if you can make the 
long journey there and back, fifty hours of camel-riding, and not 
spend these twenty hours in sleep or rest, while, as the ruins are 
three miles in extent, no one could take more than a glance at the 
principal objects, even if ten hours were spent in traversing them.” 
Add to this, that the fear of robbers aud the want of water make it 
necessary to ride that part of the journey nearest to Palmyra at a 
stretch of twenty-four hours, without stop or stay, both going and 


returning; and it will readily be conceived that the expedition is one 





which but few ladies would be able or willing to undertake. Miss 
Beaufort, however, made the journey under peculiarly favourable 
circumstances. It chanced that, at that time, the tribe of the Anazeh 
vere encamped in the immediate neighbourhood of Palmyra, and the 
Sheikh, the danger of a hostile attack being thus obviated, agreed to 
allow the travellers to remain at the ruins five whole days; and 
further, moved by the enthusiasm of Mr. Carl Haag, the artist, who 
was one of the party, he consented to reduce the charge for safe con- 
duct to one half the usual amount. Although, on arriving at the 
journey’s end, it was found that the Anazeh encampment was, owing 
to want of water, already broken up, the stay of the party was pro- 
longed for some days beyond the allotted time; so that Miss Beau- 
fort had an unusually favourable opportunity of examining the ruins, 
As Palmyra is comparatively little known to English travellers, Miss 
Beaufort does aot, in this instance, hold herself dispensed from the 
duty of describing it in some detail; and this description, together 
with her account of the journey, and of the insight which it enabled 
her to obtain into the manners and customs of an Arab tribe, con- 
stitute, as we have already said, quite the most interesting portion of 
her book. 

Looking at Miss Beaufort’s work from a purely literary point of 
view, there are one or two peculiarities in its style of composition 
which can scarcely fail to attract the notice even of the least atten- 
tive reader. The most striking of these is the recurrence in almost 
every page of sentences whose cumbrous length would do no discredit 
even to a German philosophical writer. Miss Beaufort has, in facet, 
contracted a habit, for which we can suggest no other origin than an 
unaccountable distaste for the use of full stops and capital letters, 
of gathering together into a single sentence a number of miscellane- 
ous and unconnected statements, each of which would gain consider- 
ably in effect if it were endowed with an independent existence of its 
own. The most remarkable examples of the results of this habit are, 
as might be expected, too long for quotation; but the following 
passage will serve to exhibit, within a moderate compass, the 
characteristic to which we allude: “ At the bottom of the valley is 
the Pool of David, not hollowed in the rock, but built round with 
stones of the ancient Jewish bevel (since plastered over by the Arabs) 
with two staircases down to the water, it is one hundred and thirty 
feet square ; it contains only rain-water, and is very dirty; there is 
another smaller tank some way further, built in the like manner, and, 
doubtless, it was over one of these that David caused the murderers 
of Ishbosheth to be hanged.” Another far from commendable prac- 
tice, in which Miss Beaufort frequently indulges, is that of employing 
French words and phrases to express ideas for which there is no sort 
of difficulty in finding a perfect equivalent in the English language. 
There is but little excuse, for instance, for speaking of an act of public 
worship as ‘ chaleureuse,” or for describing a convent as “se cram- 
ponnant against the rock ;” but there is still less for the statement 
that “there is no place in the world where the interest and memorials 
of religion and of history se rewnissent to such an extent as in Jeru- 
salem.” 

Miss Beaufort’s volumes are illustrated by a few chromo-litho- 
graphs, from her own sketches, which are very pretty and effective. 
We have, indeed, some right to expect skill in drawing from a lady 
whose faculty of artistie perception is so acute as to enable her, when 
examining the gigantic statues of Abou Simbil, to detect not only “a 
majestic sweetness in the mouth,” but also “ an expression of triump h 
in the nose,” 





A FAMILY HISTORY.* 

Tuts is a pleasant miscellaneous sort of book, without any pretence 
at artistic unity, winding with the windings of a governess’s career, 
inlaid with the accumulations of an amiable woman’s dull didactic 
wisdom, containing much that is very tame, some chapters that are 
very stupid, a good deal that is truly and thoughtfully drawn, and 
some passages of true pathos and feminine power. We should call 
it a very dull novel but a pleasant book, and it is entirely unaffected. 
There is no straining at fine writing, no vulgar grandeur, and some 
real distinct conceptions of character, though they are not executed 
with any high finish. 

We scarcely know why the book is called 4 Family JTistory. The 
last two volumes, which are expanded into twice their proper bulk, 
certainly contain one, but the connecting thread even there is the 
governess’s autobiography, and this is the sole subject of the first 
volume. The book is, indeed, in several respects, one of miscellaneous 
character and elements. In not a few instances Fact crops out of 
the Fiction in a curious and disjointed way. Occasionally we are told 
in a note, “This was true,” or -“ This really happened.” Amongst 
these occasional layers of reality is the account of a visit to Words- 
worth, which confirms the traditional description of him as a canny 
weather-beaten dalesman. ‘There is nothing new in it, and it is not 
nearly so graphic as Hazlitt’s well-known account of him ; but, as we 
like to accumulate even coxfirmations of the traditions about great 
men, we will extract the short passage in which the authoress gives 
her impression : 

“ He came in—a tall, gaunt man, wearing a huge pair of blue spectacles, with 
side goggles tothem. He looked rough and weather-beaten, more, I thought, in 
outward appearance like a shrewd old dale farmer than a great poet. i 

“*¢Take off those nasty things, papa,’ said Dora, going up to him, and trying 
to take off his spectacles ; ‘ who can see what you're like in them ?” 

“ He laughed, and complied. 

“ Altogether, even when the goggles were removed, his appearance disappointed 
me. I saw nothing in his looks that distinguished him from other men as a 
great genius. I could not have picked him out as the poet, as 1 once picked out 
os “Family History. By ‘the Author of “The Queen's Pardon,” ‘Three vols, 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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Alfred Tennyson at a ball from among some hundred other persons, long before 
any print of him had ever been published. Wordsworth’s features were heavy, 
large, and coarse; his light grey eyes had no fire in them, his nose was straight, 
broad, and massy, his'mouth wide, and rather sensual; I thought it betokened 
irritability. Only the calm high forehead indicated the lofty mind that had en- 
tranced thousands. I saw that Dora was extremely like him, only the lines that 
were harsh in him were in her softened to beauty, and that she had soft, expres- 
sive, and beautiful eyes. 

“ When I had had a good look at him, Mrs. Wordsworth said— 

“‘ There, my dear; now you have seen him as he really is. You shall see what 
a figure he makes of himself; you would hardly take him for a poet in his walk- 
ing costume.’ 

“* More likely for a highwayman,’ suggested one of the friends who had re- 
turned with him.’ 

“* Yes,’ echoed another— that stick is enough to frighten anybody.’” . . . 
oa ay,’ said he, ‘I forgot that. I must show Miss Neville my walking- 


“ He went out, and returned with a thick knotted stick, which he showed me, 
telling me ‘it was invaluable in climbing the mountains”” . . . . 

“T think he said he had travelled twice in Scotland. His daughter smiled and 
said, ‘ Yes, papa, and as we went along the people on the borders laughed at 
“the strange mon.”’ 

“ He explained to me, who sat at his right hand, ‘ Yes, Miss Neville, they did 
laugh at me; we travelled in an open carriage; my eyes were bad, and so’— 
Dora, by a merry glance, telegraphed across the table that his eyes ailed nothing 
—‘so I wore a veil, as I do now, to shade them. Dora drove, and the people 
used to come out of their cottages and stand looking after us, calling out to one 
another, ** Lo’tha, lo’tha, there’s a mon wi’ a veil! an’ a lass driving !”’ ” 


This is scarcely a legitimate interpolation in a novel, but it has 
more purpose at least than the manifestation of Hartley Coleridge— 
for it is nothing more—in the third volume. We have there a drive, 
with no object of its own, recorded, simply in order to introduce the 
following description of Hartley Coleridge, who does not utter a 
word, and has no other concern m the story : 

“ We were driving rapidly along, laughing and talking, when a little man 
started up from among the tall fern, so suddenly that he appeared to rise 
out of the earth. He stepped upon a bit of broken ground, so as to raise himself 
to a level with the carriage. His broad shoulders, and singularly diminutive 
height ; his grey elfin locks floating on the wind; his deep violet blue eyes, and 
the whole cast of his countenance, had a wild, uncannie look that irresistibly 
recalled the stories we had been reading the night before. ‘ See,’ said, I turning 
round from the box-seat, where I sat beside Richard, who acted as driver, to 
Ellen, who was in the carriage with her parents, ‘you wanted to see a brownie— 
thereis one!’ A burst of merry laughter followed; it was checked by Richard’s 
suddenly pulling up the horses at Mr. Trevor's angry ‘stop!’ The little man 
advanced to the side of the carriage, and, to my horror, Mr. Trevor addressed 
him as ‘ Mr. Hartley Coleridge.’ We were all quieted in an instant, and I had 
a good look at the poet’s expressive, careworn features.” 

Altogether,—we cannot speak of the story as a whole, for it is not 
a whole, but the three volumes taken together,—have no shadow 
of artistic merit. Yet several characters in them are exceedingly 
well described and graphically delineated. The chief fault is one 
belonging to all writers who draw from life oxy, and never take up 
any character fully into their own imagination. There is no uni- 
formity about the painting. It is like most men’s memory of a 
remarkable face: all the emphatic points stand out against an 
obscure general impression; they can recal the outré details of the 
costume, and the strongly-marked features of the face, but not the 
general play of the countenance—the common human nature beneath 
the win! features. So of the mere life-describers in fiction ; they 
know the character which they wish to describe, and remember many 
of its little traits so as to convey a distinct impression to the reader’s 
mind, but they cannot complete it ; they cannot think it out; they 
cannot conceive how it would be modified under the pressure of new 
circumstances and scenes. ‘Ihey are helplessly dependent on their 
memory of the fact. ‘This is the striking fault of the present writer. 
She has a good insight into character, even into its finer shades, 
but she is wholly unable to use her insight in the creation of an 

imaginative whole. She is limited by her past experience, and has 
none of the wonderful artistic power of transfusing experience into 
imaginary scenes. She forgets that the numberless sketches of 
character with which her mosaic-work abounds are not powerful 
enough to attract attention as fragments, and ought to have been 
united by some single imaginative frame, if they were to produce 


of Georgiana Stanley, of Mrs. Trevor, and of severalof the minor fi 
are really graphic; and the last portion of the story is told with much 
genuine pathos. 





THE PRISON CHAPLAIN.* 


Iw his preface to this book, the author very needlessly disclaims the 
character of a professional writer, for no professional could have so 
wasted materials of so much interest. Mr. Clay was anxious, jt 
appears, to write an historical sketch of the penal system of Great 
Britain, and also a memoir of his father, John Clay, the prisog 
chaplain of Preston. Revolving the two designs, he at last hit op 
the bright idea of combining them, grafting the succulent “ memoir” 
as it were on the more acid “history.” ‘Ihe result, as any profes. 
sional would have warned Mr. Clay, is a very conspicuous failure. The 
book is big, desultory, and purposeless to a degree which is all the 
more annoying because its author has something to say, and a natural 
capacity for saying it well. He writes forcibly, with a quaint humour 
peeping between the lines, and abhors sentiment almost as much as sin, 
a quality which, in a writer on penal discipline, is as wholesome as itis 
infre uent. His subjects are each of them good. The author has had 
singular opportunities for studying prison “systems,” feels obviously 
a personal interest in their merits, and might, had that been his sole 
purpose, have written a good, though not an original, account of 
modern punitive discipline. Of ancient prisons—prisons older than 
the Stuarts—he neither knows nor says anything. His father, on the 
other hand, was a man of real mark, a weak man who did strong 
man’s work marvellously well ; a Christian philanthropist who hated 
Calvinism; a self-denying, God-fearing priest, whose life was given 
up to the wretched, and who acted in charades; in many respects a 
lone in these days hard to find, well worthy minute description 
and study. His biographer gives us it all, but after a fashion which, 
as it has had few precedents, so we sincerely hope it will find few 
limitators. Such a medley of clerical details and tiresome reports, 
| personal anecdotes and chapters on parliamentary history, we never 
‘remember to have seen. The bits of “memoir” are stuck here and 
|there in the “history” like cloves on a ham, stories are inserted at 
random, facts are left without a link to connect them, sketches of 
| character are placed so far apart that the reader loses the sequence, 
and wonders, half bewildered, why on earth John Clay should turn 
up again just ¢here. The effect of the whole is that of a huge essay 
on crime, with allusions to Mr. Clay, which, we take it, is the very 
worst form a biography can assume. ‘T'o review such a work is as 
difficult as to read it, and we shall confine ourselves to its best part 
—the history of John Clay. 

The Rev. John Clay was born in 1796, in Liverpool, the son of an 
anchor-smith—then a lucrative trade—and was as a lad pronounced 
hopelessly dull. A contest with a younger brother brought out some 
latent ability ; and great perseverance gave him a good knowledge of 
modern languages, a slight acquaintance with music, and a great 
fancy for painting and critical discussions on painters. But he was 
unlucky ; and two attempts to learn business were frustrated by the 
failure of the firms which employed him. The advice of a friend in 
Preston, who respected him, induced him to take holy orders, and 
the influence of other friends induced a bishop to pass a young man 
who had never been at college, and had not an hereditary living. 
Tive days before his ordination, the Assistant-Chaplaincy of Preston 
was offered him, and he commenced the labour of his life. The posi- 
tion was one he did not desire, and he only accepted it as an opening 
for a maintenance; but he had some qualities which fitted him 
curiously for the post. A tireless athlete, he could face any ainount 
of work. A temper naturally sweet enabled him to put up with 
years of rebuffs and opposition, while his home pursuits, painting 
and music, though not we imagine pursued with any great skill, kept 
him from the curse of prison work, the fretting despondency which hope- 
less evil creates in a sympathizing mind. He had, too, a quality not 
often found in a character like his, which, unless his biographer has 
misled us, was one slightly womanish, sanguine to feebleness, slightly, 











any permanent impression at all. 
Again we must object strongly to the moralizing enthusiasm. We | 
rejoice to find that the authoress appreciates Wordsworth highly ; but | 
we fear she does not distinguish clearly enough between Wordsworth’s | 
pane depth and Wordsworth’s “moral being,” which is painfully | 
ugged into many of his poems. There are no chapters in which she | 
does not sermonize us, and there are few things we object to so much | 
as an amiable woman’s moral platitudes ; indeed, the more amiable she | 
is, the worse they are. ‘Thus, when she has taken occasion to describe | 
some austere evangelicals, she adds most needlessly, “let no one think | 
I wish to depreciate religion. True religion elevates the character, and | 
makes it less selfish,” &e. Why, anyone who had read her book is quite | 
aware that gmiable views on all subjects are of its very essence. We | 
could as easily suspect Dr. Doddridge of impiety, or Miss Edgeworth | 
of fast living. This lady underlines her moralities, too, as she does | 
those in her private letters ; and the consequence is that the injudicious 
printer has put them into italics. This, we are sure, is the inevitable | 
consequence of her feminine nature and her printer’s literalness, and 
not done of malice aforethought. The feebleness of the emphasis of 
such italics as the following for example, is almost humorous ; we can 
see the compressed lips and futile moral energy with which our author 
wrote: “My childish faults were not punished and forgotten as 
childish faults ought to be. My Aunt Joan, and even my “Aunt Diana, 
talked for years afterwards, of an ill-written copy,” &e. ‘There is a 
luxuriant: growth of these skipable moralities; and the only wonder 
is that they flourish side by. side with so much clear drawing and 
genuine insight as we find here. The outlines of the two old aunts, | 





though not ungracefully, vain ; content with half culture and imper- 
fect results, and rather quick to perceive than wise for analysis. 
He had an iron perseverance, a perseverance no disappointment, or 
failure, or weariness, not even the terrible tedium of thirty-five vears 
spent in a round of duty in one prison, could daunt or diminish. 
Add to this, that the man really loved his patients; that, strange as 
such facts may seem to Calvinists when told of a man who went to the 
opera, he had an utter love of holiness—a love which his deep human 
sympathy made patent to every prisoner he tried to console, and we 
may understand why a man so appointed and so qualified succeeded so 
well. He was not a Howard, or a Clarkson, not a stern man at all, or 
one of those whom the world picks up for worship. But to us there 
is something very beautiful in the half-cultured clergyman, who, fond 
of his flute and his pencil, delighting in small jokes—very small, 
indeed, some of them are—and quite taken in by the convicts’ admi- 
ration of an altar-piece painted w himself, still laboured day after 
day for a third of a century, visiting prisoners for six hours, preach- 
ing, reporting, furnishing facts, toiling like a slave in the face of his 
superiors’ annoyance to win pardon for an innocent man, in all ways 
the sleeplessly faithful servant of those who had nothing to give m 
return save the blessing which God hears. We do not know a nobler 
instance of fidelity. The man for years was dependent for his bread 
on the Preston justices. He defied them all round over and over 
again in the interest of the convicts, worried them with demands 
for expenditure, gave them long reports, lecturing ¢hem in the face 
~* The Prison Chaplain : a Memoir of the Rev. John Clay, B.D., late. Chaplain of 
~ ‘ios Gaok. By his Son, the Rev. Walter Lowe Clay, M.A. Macmillan 
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of all England, and finally extorted something like a moral autocracy. 
He was dependent for comfort on the governors, and he fought 
them for years; purged the women’s ward in defiance of one, and 


gave true religious instruction in the teeth of the other, and 
in both cases without apparently making an carnest foe. He 


did his duty at all events, whatever we may think of his views, 
and the opinions of such a man on the subject he had studied 
for thirty-five years are deserving at least of reverent discussion. 
When he became in 1826 sole chaplain, Preston gaol was some- 
thing like most other gaols—a small hell, where foul-mouthed ruffians 
fouzht and lied among villanous stenches in wards which the turnkeys 
allowed to be filled with crime, the whole supervised by a good- 
humoured unjust bon vivant, who had been a butler, and whose 
one qualification was dislike of cruelty. Mr. Clay’s first effort was 
to create a school. He first induced the prisoners to teach each 
other; then opened a Sunday school, which, to his own surprise, was 
erly attended, and then induced the justices to ° yon a resident 
schoolmaster. Then he pressed for a matron, and secured one— 
though the office had previously been unknown, and though the 
governor resisted bitterly a change which “ embarrassed his house- 
hold arrangements.” This worthy was dismissed as being too lenient 
to poachers, and an old sailor, a a Anthony, appointed in his 
Jace—an honest. prejudiced man, who never concealed his contempt 
or religious instruction, and fought against every concession, even 
of soap and water. Still Mr. Clay held on, though sick of a want of 
Sesighas which spoiled his most successful endeavours, and gradually 
built up an exceptional authority. One by one the prisoners were 
won, and with them the class from which they sprang. This 
influence was not gained by ready credulity or yielding com- 
plaisance. On the contrary, the chaplain not only told them that 
they were a vile crew, but for years while the disorder lasted refused 
to admit them to the sacrament. When a prisoner dreamed about 
bibles to be given him, he was dryly told the chaplain did not believe 
in dreams, and Mr. Clay never accepted a convict’s story without 





There was no Government living for the friend of the convict. 
He died on the 21st November, 1858, killed by work and a harassing 
asthma which the work made almost incurable, leaving behind him a 
reputation second to none among the working philanthropists whose 
toil keeps us from retrogression. 

We have said little of Mr. Clay’s opinions, for they are well known, 
and it is his work rather than his writing which creates so pleasant 
an impression of faithfulness and success. His opinions seem to us 
somewhat chaotic. Thus, though not an extreme tectotaller on prin- 
ciple, he regarded drunkenness as the source of almost all crime, and 
detested the Beer Acts, which produced a crop of small beerhouses, 
Yet he acknowledges that beer is an antidote to gin. He makes a great 
deal of “literary garbage” as a source of crime, though the works 
he names are zof bought by the criminal class, but acknowledges the 
ignorance —utter savage ignorance—of the great mass of criminals, 
wen who thought “righteousness” meant cursing, and did not know 
the Lord’s Prayer. Literary garbage, whatever its offences, does not 
influence those who cannot read. His notion, too, of the influence 
of art, betrays a quaintly uncouscious credulity. Mr. Clay says, in 
his notes: ‘ies 

“ * Good Friday, March 29th, 1850.—The altar-piece (his own work), repre- 
senting our Lord's Crucifixion, having been put into its proper situation yester- 
day, was seen (for the first time) by the prisoners to-day. It appeared to me 
that there was a more complete hush and solemnity pervading the chapel than 
usual, and in this opinion the governor and officers generally concur.’—Journal. 

“ «19th April, 1852,.—I visited S—— (an ignorant, excitable, and unusually 
depraved prisoner) again to-day, hoping to confirm his good resolutions. I told 
him, that, being obliged to leave home tor a few days, | must obtain his promise 
of good conduct until my return. He said, ** Will there be no chapel, then, while 
you're away?” I told him that the chapel service would still be performed, and 
asked him why he was anxious about it? Did he find the service, and es: 
cially the singing, soothing to him? He said, “ No, it’s not that, but I like to 
see that picture. Oh! it makes me fairly tremble when I look at it, and think 
of what //e has done for us all.” Here, under Providence, another avenue to his 
better nature seemed opened to me. I trust that I may be enabled to avail 
myself of it for the poor fellow’s temporal and eternal interests.’ ” 


corroborative evidence. But he never saw an injustice done without |W as it the clergyman or the artist who was so sensitive to ¢dis form 


instant interference, searched eagerly for means of doing a kindness, | of 


toiled hard, at extreme risk and discomfort, to mitigate a sentence too 
heavy for the offence, and once or twice risked his position by efforts 
to release an innocent man. Gradually there grew up in his mind a 
conviction that without individual separation nothing permanent could 
be effected, and from that time his whole efforts were directed to this 
end. With a marvellous patience and industry he collected volumes 
of facts and incidents, manured the magisterial mind, tried little 
experiments on soldiers and men condemned to solitary confinement for 
a month, and, after a struggle of tien/y-one years, the new system was 
fairly started. By this time, too, his influence had extended throughout 
England. His annual reperts were the only painstaking reports 
sent in, and were quoted far and wide. The justices murmured at 
first that “ their own servant” should dare to criticize them; but 
at length became proud of his celebrity, and voted money for his 
reports with reasonably good grace, and as these latter consisted almost 
entirely of sifted and resifted facts, they obtained a confidence 
which enabled Mr. Clay to exercise direct power over a dis- 
cipline. From this time he added the investigation of penal discipline 
as a whole to his other studies. He worked at his clerical duties six 
hours a day, the time being wholly expended in personal efforts for the 
improvement of prisoners individually, then procured statements, bio- 
graphies and information from convicts and outsiders, read all re- 
ports, all Blue-books and works bearing on his life’s labour, and 
wrote reports which, though over-burdened with detail, loaded, as it 
were, with the richness of his knowledge, exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on opinion. His object was simply to spread the use of the 
separate system, divested of its cruclty by association in the school 
and in the chapel, and by incessant visits from himself. _ Mere soli- 
tude Mr. Clay distrusted as likely to produce as much evil as good. 
All he wished was so much of solitude as would forbid the contaminat- 
ing intercourse of prisoners with each other. He always asserted 
reform to be the object of punishment as well as prevention, and 
though utterly opposed to making a prison pleasant, he consistently 
affirmed that no man was utterly without hope, or utterly deaf to 
indness : 

“ To the charge of being sanguine he would angrily plead guilty. ‘Sanguine!’ 
was his usual reply, ‘ why, of course, I am sanguine. 1 should have no business 
to be the chaplain of a gaol if I wasn’t sanguine; and I am sure of this, that 
a firm, obstinate, enthusiastic belief in the possibility of saving even the worst of 

poor fellows committed to his charge, is a prison chaplain’s most necessary 
qualification. I wonder what some of the knowing gentlemen, who criticize my 
simplicity, would make of it, if they had to minister in this place, It would be 
barren work, I think, going from cell to cell to let the prisoners know how ‘cute 
and wide awake you were yourself, and what hypocritical scoundrels you thought 
them. It is hard enough, I can tell you, working in such a place, hoping against 
hope; and our gratitude, therefore, is not very profound to the kind monitors 
who think us a pack of fools for our pains.’’ 

The result of his work, tested by every test which an honest man— 
who held that to alter the bearing of a fact was to write a lie—could 
apply, was simply this : one half of the prisoners who passed under the 
Chaplain’s a were more or less reformed men, and the number of 
recommittals diminished seventy-five per cent. Not one case of in- 
sanity resulted from the system so pursued, and many prisoners, re- 
ceived in a morbid staie of excitability, were calmed and dismissed 
in their right minds. Thus cheered, Mr. Clay worked on for nine 
years more, spreading his special knowledge everywhere, consulted 
and trusted by ministers of state, and all manner of philanthropists, 
who pressed on him incessantly work which bowed him down, but 
from which he never shrunk. It is unpleasant to read that when at 
hst, utterly worn out, he longed for some easier duty, no helping 
and was extended to save oue who had served the state so long, 
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influence ? 

To understand Mr. Clay fully, it may be worth while to contrast 
him with a model felon-tamer, Captain Elam Lynds, Governor of 
Auburn. The extract is long, but it contains a perfect photograph 
of a very singular man, aud displays fully the power which the author 
has wasted by unworkmanlike use of his excellent materials : 

“To break down and crush the prisoner's mind and will was the avowed 
principle on which he worked. When his gangs were thoroughly tamed, he de- 
clared bars and bolts, high walls, and chevaux-de-frise, were almost unnecessary; 
constant vigilance, aided by a cow-hide and a rifle, were amply sufficient to 
repress revolt and prevent escapes. Assuming, as a fundamental axiom, that 
every rogue is a coward, from this he logically deduced his system. He himself 
unhesitatingly acted on his theory, On being warned once that a certain pri- 
soner meant to murder him, he sent for him to his bedroom, handed him a razor, 


|} made the dumb-founded wretch shave him on the spot, and when the operation 


was meekly concluded, abused the man as a coward for sparing his windpipe. He 
impressed his own character on the whole system that he elaborated. ‘The con- 
victs slept in separate cells, but worked and took their meals in common. Not 
only was absolute silence enforced, but even for a dumb sigu or a wandering 
glance, instant punishment was inflicted. No word was ever spoken ; every want 
was expressed, every order given by signal. The vigilance was terribly keen. 
In the workroom an officer sat on a raised seat incessantly watching, ard the 
walls all round were pierced with spy-holes: the convict knew that his slightest 
movement might be marked by unseen eyes. At night, warders with mocassined 
feet stole noiselessly along the galleries, listening, ‘The compulsory dumbness 
was all enforced by one single instrument, the cow-hide. Without authority 
either from governor or magistrate, the lowest felon-driver on the establishment 
might condemn a prisoner to a flogging, and execute his own sentence on the 
spot. The necessity for reporting the alleged offence and punishment, was the 
only check on his power.” 

This man failed utterly, where Mr. Clay, whom he would have re 
garded as a kind-hearted imbecile, so fully succeeded. 

THE NEW TRANSLATION OF GOETHE’S TASSO.* 

Ir has often been remarked by close and sardonic observers of human 
nature, that there is a touch of instinctive wiliness about any con- 
scious feebleness. Mr. Thackeray is always asking us to observe 
how men, half-unconsciously, try to decoy people away from the true 
sceut, how they affect the greatest disapprobation of their own defects, 
in order to distract attention from those defects. Mr. Dickens has illus- 
trated the same thing, with his characteristic humour, in the matter 
of Mr. Speulow’s intestacy. He makes Mr. Jorkins, we think, re- 
mark, that he was quite sure Mr. Spenlow had left no will, because 
he had so frequently, and with such emphasis, insisted on the unex- 
ampled folly, and even criminality, of men who procrastinated the 
duty of making a will. We remember hearing a learned mathema- 
tician say, that when his pupils introduced the word “ evidently” into 
their proofs, he was always quite sure that there was a missing link 
in the reasoning, and that they could not remember the evidence. 
And the same thing is but too often true in the literary world. 
We regret to say that when a writer intimates that he has failed 
in some one respect, sad experience has taught us that his weak- 
ness usually lies elsewhere; and when he assumes a cheerful con- 
fidence, he is too often carrying off a secret uneasiness. 

When the present translator announced his hope, in the last 
sentence of his preface, that “by my rade but close translation, 
some students may be led to go through the original with the atten- 
tion that 1 have done,” the melancholy wisdom of much literary 
experience led us to suspect that the translation might probably 
prove elegant but inaccurate. And so it certainly is. We have 
compared several random passages closely with the original, and 
found much taste, often some poetic spirit, but considerable and 


~® Goethe's Torquato Tasso, Translated into English Verse, Loudon: David Nutt. 
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substantial misrepresentations of the original. 
do not speak with any hypereritical accuracy, we must quote a few 
instances. ‘ 7 a Swe 
In the following speech concerning Pope Gregory XITI., which is 
but short, there is an inaccuracy in nearly every line, and three con- 
siderable blunders : 
THE NEW TRANSLATION, | LITERAL TRANSLATION. 
| Only experience commands his ear, 
The man of action, confidence and 
favour. 


“ The [ wise and learned } only have his 


ear, 
And men of action his [chief] confi- 





fidence | He who from early years has served 
He who from early years hasserved | _ the state 
the state | Controls it now, and acts upon those 
Directs it now, and rules within the courts 
court Which years before he, as ambas- 
Which, long ago, as an ambassador, sador, 
He saw, and knew, and even in- | Had seen, and known, and often even 
fluenced. swayed, 
To his on glance the [secrets | As clear the world lies spread before 
of the) world his glance, 
Lie clear as [thoseof] hisown [petty] | As e’en the interests of his own domi- 
state, nions, 
Whene’er his acts are seen, they are 
Applause attends his work, and approved, 
men exult, ; And men exult, when Time unveils 
When time unveils each well-con- 4 what he 
ceived plan. (i long in silence moulded and ma- 
tured, 
There is no fairer sight in allthe | There is no fairer sight in all the 
wor world, 
Than to behold a prince who governs | Than to behold a prince who wisely 
well,— rules,— 
An empire where the very proudest | A realm where every one obeys with 
bend pride, 
But only know that they are under | Where every one thinks that he serves 
rule himself 
When law and justice claim their | Because the right alone is asked of 
Sealty.” him. 


The words we have put in brackets are free interpolations of the 
translator’s ; and the italicized words represent a real misrepresenta- 
tion of the original. Goethe’s statement that Gregory XLIL. “ works 
upon” the foreign courts which he hac seen and known, and often 
swayed as an ambassador, have been so altered by the change of 
“courts” into “ court,” and the use of the words “ rules within,” which 
are no translation of “ wirkt auf,” that they seem to apply to the Papal 
Court itself, and to imply that Gregory had been the ambassador of some 
other power at Rome. The words mistranslated, “where the very 
proudest bend”—* wo jeder stoltz gehorcht,” imply a mistake of the 
adjective for the adverb, and a consequent misapprehension of the 
whole drift of the remark. Several of the other passages we have 
examined show similar inaccuracies and mistakes, though not usually 
so many in so small a space. ‘The same grammatical blunder is re- 

ated in the speech of ‘l'asso, in p. 61, where the words “ Gemiith, 

as die Natur nicht jedem gross verlich” are translated “ talent often 
denied by nature Zo ‘ie great,” instead of “ genius [or, better, the 
fine temperament] which nature did not give ix large measure to every 
one.” Again, the meaning of the lines in which Tasso replies to the 
Princess’s exhortation to awake out of his dream of the past and 
prove that he does not misunderstand the present, is utterly mistaken. 
The words are: 
“Es ist die Gegenwart die mich erhiht ; 
Abwesend schein’ ich nur, ich bin entziickt.” 
or, 
“It is the present which transfigures me; 
Absent I only seem,—I am entranced.” 
The translator has quite inverted the meaning, and puts it thus: 
“ That which has passed has thus excited me. 
Oh! Iam absent; I am in a trance.” 
—which is as near as possible the contradictory of the German 
sentence. 

This translation, therefore, has certainly no claim at all to be called 
‘a rude but close translation.” It is uniformly rather loose, when 
it is not erroneous, and it is by no means rude. It cannot for a 
moment claim comparison with Miss Swanwick’s version of the plays 
for fidelity and scholarship. But it is often spirited, and always 
elegant ; for example, the following passage—though it contains many 
errors of translation—in which Goethe puts into the mouth of 
Antonio the cclebrated delineation of Ariosto’s genius, is very ele- 
gant. We extract it as one of the best specimens of the author’s 
work ; 

“ ANTONIO. 
“ Yet tell me whe it was that pressed this crown 
On Ariosto’s brow ? 
“LEONORA. 
“T, with this hand. 
* ANTONIO, 
** And you have acted well. It graces him, 
And more, perhaps, than laurel might have done. 
As nature decks her ever fertile breast 
In robes of varied hues and freshest green, 
So does he veil all that can render man 
Worthy of honour and of [woman's] love 
Seneath sweet fiction’s glowing ornament. 
And in his song, as if impersonate,— 
Contentment, learning, sense, experience, 
And power of mind, and taste, and consciousness 
Of highest good, rest under flowering trees, 
Amidst the snow-flakes of light falling bloom, 
All crowned with roses, and all ia a glow 
From joining in the magic dance of love— 
An overjlowing river then rolls past, 
In which all kinds of wondrous fish are seen, 
The air is filled with flocks of curious birds, 
And field and grove with monstrous animals, 


To prove that we 


And wisdom, seated on a golden cloud, 

From time to time, instructs with solemn tones, 
Meanwhile, in cadence to the sounding lyre, 
Wild phrenzy seems to wander up and down, 
And then calm down again in gentler mood. 

He who would rival such a man as this 

Might well deserve the crown for hardihood. 
Forgive me if I find myself confused, 

And, like one rapt, cannot bethink myself 

Of time or place, or what I want to say. 

For all these poets, and these crowns, and then, 
The fancy dresses these fair ladies wear, 
Transport me, from myself, to Fairy land.” 

This would be a very good version, but for some careless errors 
We have altered the word “she” in the fifth line of this speech to 
“he,” as it must be a mere erratum, and destroys all the meaning of 
the comparison. But besides this there are several considerable errors, 
* Woman’s” in the sixth line is an interpolation and a gratuitous 
one, which greatly cireumscribes the poet’s meaning. The words and 
sentences in italics are mistaken. Contentment and the other Virtues 
are not intended to be overheated with dancing as this strange trans. 
lation makes them ; they are resting, crowned with roses, underneath 
the flowering trees, the centre of a dancing ring of little Loves, literal} 
* strangely gambolled-round by the wanton magic-play of little Loves,” 
The notion of putting these staid and abstract Virtues into a per. 
spiration with dancing is certainly very quaint. The translator might as 
well have furnished them with pocket-handkerchiefs and fans at once, 
Again, “der Quell des Uberflusses” is not “ an overflowing river,” 
but “the spring of Plenty.” Nor is it vé//any which is lurking in 
the shade, Dut “roguish folly,” Schalkheit certainly not denoting 
villany. Again, the lme “ and ¢Aex calm down again in gentler mood,” 
is quite a mistake. It is not a transition that is spoken of, but the 
underlying harmony to which Ariosto takes care to subject his de- 
lineation of phrenzy. ‘ Phrenzy seems to whirl hither and thither, and 
yet always keeps within the limits of the most beautiful harmony.” 

Had Miss Swanwick’s elegant translations of Goethe’s plays (pub- 
lished ten years ago by Bohn) been presented in a more attractive 
form, they would probably have answered every purpose which a trans- 
lation from such a poet as Goethe, in whose writings so much depends 
upon the delicate moulding of the thought, could answer at all. The 
present writer might certainly hope to do as well, if he or she would 
only master the language as thoroughly and devote to it as much 
pains: but we doubt even then if he would surpass Miss Swanwick. 
There are not many who would read with interest, in translation, so 
very tame a play as Goethe’s “Tasso.” In the original even, its inte- 
rest is rather artistic than dramatic, or dramatic only as it shows the 
strife between the two natures in Gocthe’s own mind. Tasso is evi- 
dently intended to represents the soft, plastic, impressionable side of 
the German poet’s own mind, the waxen side of his nature which re- 
ecived so easily, and lost so easily, the forms which the external events 
around him impressed. Antonio represents the cold, shrewd, self-re- 
strained man of the world in Goethe which was always strong, and often 
in conflict with the artistic elements of his nature. ‘The chronic conflict 
is finely delineated, but it imparts, though a deep, only a tame psycho- 
logical interest to the drama which will scarcely fascinate the multitude, 
and in many eases would not even be understood. On the other hand, 
the delicacy of the language, the graduated colours of the pictorial 
thought in which all Gocthe’s poems abound, cannot be preserved in 
translation; so that of all Goethe’s plays, this is, we think, almost 
the least likely to interest people in this form. The “ Iphigenia,” 
indeed, is perhaps as tame, and has not the psychological interest of 
“Tasso.” If Goethe’s dramas are to be studied in translation at all, 
“Gétz von Berlichringen” is quite the most appropriate for an 
English audience, though Mr. Hayward’s excellent prose translation 
of “ Faust” has won a permanent place in English literature for that 
far richer though much less dramatic fruit of the great German’s 
genius. 





MY TEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS.* 

Ir is somewhat promising in these times of the development of fie- 
tion out of the internal consciousness, to mect with a novel purport- 
ing to be, in great measure, founded on the results of deliberate 
study. The author of this story informs us that he, or rather she, 
for there can be no doubt about the sex of the writer, “is indebted 
to a song and a picture for the name of the book, and to Anne 
Grant, of Loggan’s Letters, and the great Doctor’s famous ‘ tour,’ 
for contemporary casts of characters, modes and customs.” The 
author’s object is to give us a close and life-like picture of Highland 
society towards the end of the last century. How far she has 
achieved this end we must confess ourselves unable to judge. Of 
the interest and rraisemblance of the story in itself we can say little 
more than that they are scarcely as great as might have been ex- 
pected from the author’s previous works. ‘The following is an out- 
line of the plot, which is of a slight and unartificial character. Aldour, 
a Highland chieftain, has been left trustee of the estates of another 
chieftain, who has been obliged to flee abroad in consequence of 
having been mixed up in the rebellion of 1745, and who has since 
died in exile. Intelligence of the death also of this chieftain’s son 
reaches Aldour, and he, believing the race to be extinet, appropriates 
the rents. Afterafew years it becomes known that there is a grand- 
son living in one of the Dutch settlements in America. Aldour’s daugh- 
ter, who, by the way, is a faint, though acknowledged copy of the 
heroine of Miss Austen’s inimitable “ Pride and Prejudice,” discovering 
her father’s position with regard to the trust, persuades him to make 
public admission of what he has done, and to sell his estate and re- 





And villany is lurking in the shade, 


* My Heart's in the Highlands, By the Author of “The Nut-Brown Maids,” Lon- 
don: Parker, Son, and Bourn, 
* 
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fund the money. The estate is bought back by an orphan female 
cousin of Aldour’s, and he is appointed its manager. The person 
through whose agency Mary Aldour makes the discovery of her 
father’s conduct as trustee, and who may be in some sort considered 
the hero of the story, is a Highland chieftain called Finralia, a 
oomy Fergus M‘Ivor sort of person, whose family have been under 
aban for some reason which does not clearly appear. Perhaps this 
Finralia, though a rather melodramatic figure, and his sister Ussie are 
he characters that come most clearly before the reader, the truth 
yeing that over much of the story, and the great majority of the 

ple in it, there hangs a thick uncomfortable mist like that of the 
regions described in it. 





MAGAZINES FOR THE MONTH. 

We must commence our notice of the Cornhill this month by a re- 
monstrance with its editor. Why will he so misuse the opportunity 
the “ Roundabout Papers” afford ? The design was an admirable one, 
and at first all readers enjoyed the desultory chat with the gifted man 
whose insight seems never so keen as when he is carelessly “ making 
talk.” Of late, however, these papers have fallen off. One or two 
have simply been answers to libels, which Mr. Thackeray ought to 
feel as much as an elephant feels a mosquito. One or two more are 
deficient in purpose, to a degree which destroys their artistie force. 
Talk may wander enjoyably, but a man must finish his sentences, 
And this last one is absolutely poor, mere print and paper, which but 
for its author’s name nobody would read, an old attack on society for 
tolerating evil men. Of course it tolerates them, just as a man who 
wants his horse shod asks the blacksmith to shoe it, though the 
blacksmith’s wife has a bad black eye. Society may be a jury, but 
it is not to give in its verdict till the charge has been made, the evi- 
dence heard, and the corpus delicti shown to exist. We want to see 
humbug struck, not stripped, and who could strike so hard as the 
laughing giant who now uses his strength to tear off the rags which 
cover loathsomeness. For the rest, the number is above the average, 
and incomparably the best shilling’s-worth yet offered to the public. 
Philip has met his heroine, who is described as if Mr. Thackeray 
could, after all, realize something beyond Amelia, that sweet little 
blubbering fool. Mr. Trollope (?), too, appears with a new story in 
which he seems to have tapped a new mine, the teller of the story 
being an advertizing linendraper, who has become insolvent. We 
ought not to meet Mrs. Proudic in ¢ha? society at all events, and the 
necessity of inventing original characters will relieve Mr. Trollope 
from the charge of sameness which begins to be urged against him. 
The gem of the number, however, is an article styled, somewhat 
affectedly, “ At Westminster,” and illustrated by a really marvel- 
lous series of sketches. Hogarth never drew anything better than 
the fine half-lengths which represent Judge, Counsel, and Solicitors. 
They are all shrewd, all legal, and all educated faces, but are dif- 
ferent, not merely in character, but in social grade, an impression 
most difficult to convey. ‘The plaintiff is equally good, and the jury, 
though in the latter there is, perhaps, a faint but perceptible exagge- 
ration. The defendant is the nearest approach to a failure, the artist 
making the character visible enough, but not the grade of life to 
which it belongs. Taken altogether, however, these sketches form a 
new and most excellent feature in the magazine. 

Maemillan this month would be dull but for Henry Kingsley, whose 
story, “ Ravenshoe,” improves as it advances. The priest’s mine has 
been sprung, andCharles proved only a changeling in a scene, which, if a 
trifle melodramatic, is still highly effective, and with the explosion we 
hope we are rid of the Mrs. Radcliffe kind of machinery, which only 
hampers the author. It is not in describing the mental workings 
of a Jesuit priest that Mr. H. Kingsley shines, and Mackworth, 
with his mixture of villany and manliness, frank speech and secret 
designs, is almost an impossible character. Nor, we must be per- 
mitted to remark, do brothers, at least in England, express atfec- 
tion in the exaggerated style described in the seene which follows 
Charles’s departure. Cuthbert kneeling to Charles, to beg him not 
to go, is nearly as unnatural as Charles forgiving the priest just as the 
blow has fallen. 
Hamlyn” falling in with the magazine crave for exciting situations. 
“The Indian Civil Service” is a sketch not very new, but accurate 
and readable, of the prospects opened to the lads so diligently asked 
to compete. They are said to be over-coloured, and the writer proves 
that, up to the twenty-second year of service, the civilian is not much 
overpaid. He has, if he follows the line of the service, as most civi- 
lians must, 400/. a year to start with, $40/. after the third year, 12007. 


after the thirteenth, 2000/. after the fifteenth, and after that his pro- | 
gress is slow up to 5000/. a year, the highest Indian pay, which | 


he obtains commonly about his thirtieth year of service, when he 
ought to be forty-one. He seldom enjoys this long, and the writer 
estimates his entire pay at 30,0002. throughout his official twenty- 
two years, but this is an unfair statement. Most civilians remain 
till they are fifty, and the average annual income of every civilian, 
students included, is just 2000/. a year, giving 58,0004. for the 
twenty-nine years of service. ‘The writer forgets, moreover, to add 
that the service is the only one in the world in which average incom- 
petence is not shut out from the prizes. Excessive Incompetence 1s ; 
though two great civilians are well known to have been in lunatic 


asylums ; but the average stupid man, who in England would earn 


three hundred a year at the bar, rises inevitably in India to the | 


highest grades of the service. He also forgets that while Tom 


Brown gets these allowances, his brother the doctor, in the same | 


climate, and with nearly as much work to do—if he only did it—is 
contented with just one-fourth. If a medical appointment on five 


It is a pity to sce the man who wrote “ Geoffry | 


hundred a year is so sought, why not a civil one on double that sum 
as an average allowance? Mr. Ludlow’s paper on “ Elsie Venner and 
Silas Marner” is a thoughtful analysis of the difference of power shown 
in two widely different books, and the following paragraph, though 
it explains nothing, describes well a peculiarity of American novel 
literature : 

“ But we cannot forget that this search after and study of the singular and 
exceptional pervades too much the ablest American fictions of the day. ‘ Elsie 
Venner,’ the serpentoid, inevitably recals the fame of Mr. Hawthorne's ‘ Trans- 
formation,’ and that peculiar vein of thought and feeling, fluctuating between the 
odd and the morbid, which runs through ull his novels an€ tales. It seems as if 
the ablest American writers were now unable to look ordinary life steadily in the 
face, to see its beauty and its nobleness, and to depict it with the loving care of 
the true artist. How to account for this I know not. It is not for waut of 
acuteness in seeing that ordinary life, nor yet of skill in rendering it; but they 
do not seem to appreciate it as in itself a sufficient subject of study; they treat 
it only as a framing or as a background for the abnormal, the improbable, the 
fantastic.” 

Or is it that American life, as it is, is so utterly ungenial to men of 
creative thouglit, that they fly to a dream-world for mere relief from 
vulgarity? A poet condemned to live always among Marylebone 
electors would be very likely to people his world with beings differ- 
ing widely from men. Mr. Ludlow objects, though not very gravely, 
| to a slight sensuousness in Elsie Venner, which may spring from the 
same source. The natural impulse of strong men, placed among over- 
starched proprieties, is to drag physical facts back to their true place 
among the moving forces of the world, and write just such a descrip- 
| tion as Mr. Holmes gives of the girls’ school in America, and Char- 
lotte Bronté wrote of the pension riot in Belgium. There is a curious 
subtlety of criticism m this paragraph on Silas Marner : 

“ For instance: in the Dinah of ‘ Adam Bede’ she has shown us the working 
and influence of female religious enthusiasm; in Dolly Winthrop, she now shows 
us the very opposite picture, that of the power of a faith inarticulate, inco- 
herent, wholly unimpassioned, That the two portraitures should have come 
from the same hand, should have been worked out with the same tenderness, 
with the same success, is of itself a marvel of art. But one cannot help asking 
whether we are really to take both forms of religious faith as equivalent, the 
fervent strugglings of the young Methodist with sin, and the gentle suasions to 
conformity of the old church-woman. And, if the writer's purpose be merely 
that of fine esthetic studies of religious faith under its varied aspects, and the 
inculeation of a calm philosophie indifferentism to the objects of that faith, all 
one can hope is, that her art will prove stronger than her purpose, and by its 
very fidelity to nature will serve to call forth yearnings which it will not satisfy, 
for truths beyond, below, and above itself.” 

“Tn Praise of Grandmothers” is quaint, but not, we confess, to 
our taste, and not equal to Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s paragraph on the 
beauty of old ladies. ‘The address to “* Mr. Cobden and other Publie 
Men im search of Work,” is an earnest appeal to politicians to “ take 
up” the civil war now raging in England between masters and men, 
and discover that jws¢ method of settlement, without which peace 
will never be found. it is the politician who must discover it at 
last ; and politicians are almost universally infected with a prejudice 
against the unions. If they speak without inquiry, “they will be 
told probably first of all that their unions are wrong in principle. 
They see and know that these unions have supported them and theirs 
in sickness and sorrow, have enabled them to maintain their indepen- 
dence against the pressure of masters and foremen. They will be 
told that the unions must ruin every trade in which they are strong. 
They see and know that in every trade where there are no unions, or 
where the unions have been broken down and are feeble (e.g. agricul- 
tural labour, the slop-tailors in the East of London, the Northampton 
shoemakers, &c., &c.), there wages are the lowest, and the work- 
people in the greatest misery. Very probably masters may have a 
different tale to tell in these same trades. Moses and Son may make 
large fortunes in them, but the men somehow obstinately refuse to be 
} thankful on this account.” And Mr. Hughes might add, that the 
emery of operative associations, that of the printers is also the 








The poetry 
inthis number is very poor. Indeed, it is a curious fact how little 
of the good poctry which was frequently found in the older magazines 
reaches those of the present day. 

Temple Bar is as usual. ‘The “Seven Sons of Mammon” drags 
| heavily this month, though the account of a model lodging-house and 
| its inmates is full of sketehes as hard and as real as photographs ; but 
the number seareely advances the story. There is a sort of lunatic 
dream, a story called “The Death Wish,” and another styled “ Ser- 

nons in Stones,” against which we enter a decided protest. If there 
| is one form of efleminacy to be held in more contempt than another, 
it isin the prurient mawkishness which finds impropricty in every 
passing allusion to vice, or necessary statement of fact. That is no 
reason why Englishmen should tolerate the introduction into litera- 
ture of the very worst form of sensation novel. The whole interest 
of “Sermons in Stones” turns on an idea banished from our literature 
| since Massinger died, and which it is a wickedness to revive. Better 
any nastiness Feydeau ever wrote, than a story which familiarizes 


most prosperous, and one of the most efficient of trades. 
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| he is sentenced to die by poison by his own mother, sitting in London 
in a conference of ' le, presided over by an English rabbi: 
| ** Peace!” said Jewess Miriam, who now rose among 
them, casting b ng strong masculine features an zzled 
| hair, no longer, ' vy had come upon her, arrang: ha 
| woman's neatness—*“ Peace! aud add not to the affliction of the hour byt idle 
railing of a Shimei! Peace !—and hear the mother who bore this shame of Israe) 
» suckled him at her breast, pronounce the sentence of his 
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fancy, so that I could have laid thee to thy rest in the cradle of the earth, and 
strewn flowers upon thy grave, and mourned for thee with no worse a pang than 
the sacred sorrow of bereavement! Woe is me that I should have to say the 
word, and to speak the ban; and yet both must be said and spoken! Thou hast 
forsworn thy faith as a child of Israel—thou hast disgraced thy people—thou 
hast broken into the sanctuary of life, as the thief in the night breaks into the 
house of the sleeper—thou hast stained thy hands with murder,—therefore must 
thou die the death! I, thy mother, say it!—I who can condemn, but cannot 
abjure thee; for wicked as thou art, it is the will of the Lerd that I should bear 
thee; and though the earth should open its mouth and swallow thee alive, as it 
did the company of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, still art thou not less my son!” 


And so she made him, take an oath to swallow the poison under 
penalty of her curse; and he, a man who had lived by murdering 
eople for the sake of insurances, took it. We can only say if London 
ewesses do talk that extraordinary rant as an excuse for family 


murders, they have retrogaded in morals since they quitted Pales- | 


tine. The article on “ Mad Dogs” is a very valuable and excessively 
disagreeable paper ; and there is an excellent but far too favourable 
sketch of “Joseph Wolff.” The writer extols his feat in selling and 
chanting psalms at the gates of Mecca, which is supposed, of course, 
to have risked his life. ‘The Mussulmans, however, never touch a 
madman, and as they had not the least idea what Wolff’s Arabic 
meant, they took him for one. The rest of the number is, we think, 
somewhat beneath the average. 

Mr. Froude, in Fraser, returns to his charge against Queen Eliza- 
beth, publishing the documents upon which he relies. They certainly 
prove that the Bishop of Aquila, the Spanish envoy in London, re- 

orted to his master that the Queen was in love, or worse,with Lord 
bert Dudley, that she had promised to marry him, that she ex- 
pected the death of Amy Robsart, and that the Protestant party were 
inclined to compel her to name a Protestant heir to the throne. 
They may also prove, though not so completely, that the bishop was 
not deliberately lying. But they do xo¢ prove by any means that the 
queen ever intended to marry the Earl of Leicester, that she was 
privy to the murder of Amy Robsart, or that Cecil was ever disloyal 
to his mistress, except in contemplating a certain course in a con- 
tingency which never occurred. Against the first charges we have, 
on Mr. Froude’s own showing, first, the distinct statement of the 
queen when she supposed herself on her deathbed; secondly, the 
bishop’s own belief repeatedly stated by himself, that she would 
cheat Lord Robert after all; and thirdly, the unquestionable, 
and to our minds unanswerable, fact that she, a Tudor, never carried 
out the purpose for which she had waded through crime. She 
never did marry the peer for whom she had connived at a murder. 
We cannot in this summary go piece by piece through the letters, 
but they certainly seem to us to bear out the explanation placed 
on the queen’s conduct by the popular instinct. She had a silly, 
perhaps an extreme, fondness for Leicester, and like all queens 
—who are obliged by the necessity of their position to make the first 
advances—she was very indecorous in her ; av of attachment, an 
indecorum, however, which did not extend, as she said, to “aught 
unseemly.” Leicester was the head of the Catliolic party, and Lliza- 
beth, conscious that her throne depended on her own legitimacy, 
struggled to conquer a passion which she felt to be inconsistent with 
the triumph of the Protestant cause. During the struggle, Cecil, a 
fervent Protestant, talked treason in the Protestant interest, and 
when it was over, served her as queen never yet was served. 
Leicester, meanwhile, incessantly kept up in the queen’s mind 
the idea that his wife was in failing health and must shortly 
die, and this idea she was always repeating in order to excuse 
herself to her own conscience for her love to a married man. 
We cannot perceive a phrase in the letters inconsistent with that 
explanation which leaves the queen a weak but not consciously 
erring woman. A. K.H. B. contributes an essay of the kind to 
which readers of Fraser are now so well accustomed. This time his 
subject is immaturity, and everything is accordingly “veal.” The 
hopes, the fancies, and even the work of youth are all “veal.” The 
paper contains some sentences full of subtle thought on the power of 
youth to assume an imitative maturity, and on the strauge want of 
maturity which seems to accompany some men through life, but, 
as a whole, it is not equal to many of Mr. Boyd’s essays. He has 
not, we think, worked himself out, but he has arrived at the point 
where it is necessary to strike a new lode or give up working the 
mine. Surely, that power of subtle analysis into individual character 
cannot be wholly divorced from dramatic force, and, if not, Mr. 
Boyd could give us a novel few men could rival. The paper on 
* Italian States and Rulers in last Half of Fifteenth Century,” is, 
like its title, spoiled by a compression too great for the subject to 
bear. The history otf five dynasties, the politics, literature, and 
manners of one of the most busy half-centuries, cannot be described 
in nineteen pages, and the only result of the attempt is a confusion 
ef clever sentences. We must pause for a moment to acknowledge 
some good magazine verses, a luxury to which magazine readers have 
been too long unused. ‘The following, from a song on “ Frederick 
Barbarossa,” good in itself, is still better in its connexion : 
“THE GATE OF GLORY. 
“ ¢ This is the way the Cesar pass’d,’ 
With burst of drum and trumpet blast ; 
With clash of arms and joyous song 
The mighty conqueror pass'd along, 
Glowing with victorious toil, 
Laden with Lombardic spoil, 
Onwards up the exulting Rhine 
To Cologne's expectant shrine ; 
All the grateful German race 
Sees itself in Frederick's face, 
Claims with pride the glorious day 
When the Cwsar pass'd that way.” 
“Tda Conway” is ended, to the satisfaction of everybody, its 





readers included, who have been dragged by a novelist who can do 
better things, through a cloud-land where English ladies are loved } 

improbable counts, and German ladies murdered by impossible barons, 
The last paper in the number, on the “ Causes of the Disruption of 
the American Union,” is perhaps the most interesting, for it js 
written from a new point of view. The author detests the Ame. 
ricans with a heartiness he takes no pains to conceal, argues that 
‘civil war is the logical consequence of an absurd constitution, and 
| denies that the North are fighting for anything nobler than materia] 
| interests. We are not concerned to animadvert on theories which 
ithe editor refuses to endorse, and which deserve to be read for their 
| clever logic and brilliant contempt for facts. 

The smaller magazines call this month for little remark, except 
| Bentley’s, which contains a really curious paper on ‘‘ America under 
Arms,” evidently prepared by an eye-witness. He declares, in op. 
‘position to all received opinions, that the American militia is a 
‘gigantic delusion, that anybody is exempted who chooses to pay 
|seventy-five cents a year; that the men are badly armed, and worse 
‘drilled, and that their officers are capable of such droll absurdities 
as these: 
| “Of a different description was the tour of the Chicago Zouaves. A number 
| of honest grocers and tailors came together in that city in 1859, donned the 
luniform of the French Zouaves, and invented a new maneeuvre, which they 
thought proper to christen ‘ the Zovave mode of fighting.’ First came a little 
sharpshooting, and then the formation of a pyramid, one rank kneeling, a second 
standing, a couple of other men on the shoulders of the latter, and a single man 
forming the apex. With this of folly, which was intended to bring all the 
| muskets into fire simultaneously, they gave performances in several towns. We 

should not have objected to it from a party of acrobats, but it was unworthy of 
| soldiers, and the worst was, everybody believed in it. Ln New York, where the 
‘whole press talked for a week about no other sabject than the Chicago Zouaves, 
|a militia colonel even set to work establishing a similar corps. We wonder the 
| worthy gentleman did not reflect that the entire pyramid would have been over. 
| thrown by the wind of a gunshot, just like a child’s house of cards.” 

|The writer adds that America, in 1859, possessed 42 ships ready 
|for sea, many of them frigates of a very high class, 2400 steamers 
‘of different sizes, but all available for transport, and 100,000 sailors, 
“ of whom more than one-half sailed foreign.” 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Recent Recollections of the Anglo-American Church in the United 
| States. By an English Layman, five years resident in that Republic, 
'In two volumes, London: Rivingtons.—This book forms an interest- 
ing supplement to the Bishop of Oxford’s “History of the Anglo-Ame- 
rican Church.” We here have a sketch of the actual condition of this 
branch of the Church at the present day ; the character of her services, 
her discipline, her system of government, and her relations to slavery. 
It does not come within the scope of our author’s work to touch on 
the theology or the learning of the American clergy; but we gather 
from his general statements that the Church in America knows nothing 
as yet of any but. the two old-fashioned parties, viz. the High Churek 
and the Low, and that what in England we understand by “ Broad” 
Church has not yet made its appearance there. A great portion of 
the book is taken up with describing the progress of what the Layman 
calls “the Church movement ” in America, the meaning of which all 
persons conversant with ecclesiastical phraseology in England will un- 
derstand at once. The improvement of church architecture, the in- 
troduction of choral services, and of all which constituted in Laud’s 
mind “the beauty of holiness,” are dwelt upon by the Layman as most 
hopeful signs for the future of the American Church. Coupled with 
this greater pomp of worship we find of course the more distinct asser- 
tion of the Catholic doctrines, as apart from the Protestant attitude, 
of the Anglican communion; and a general disposition among the 
clergy to vindicate their sacerdotal character. If we may trust the Lay- 
man, this party forms at present a large majority in the American 
}Church : the Low Church party, oddly enough, being most numerous in 
some of the older States, the aristocracy of which is supposed to re- 
present, to some degree, the Cavalier emigration from this country. | It 
is, however, a source of constant mortification to the High Church 
party that some of the most distinctive affirmations of their own 
theory, which exist in the English Prayer-book, have been eliminated 
from the American one—namely, the Athanasian Creed, the Absolu- 
tion in the Service for the Sick, and some particular expressions in the 
}Communion Service. A memorial has been presented to “ Convention” 
|to have these venerated testimonials to her Catholicism restored to the 
Liturgy of the Church; but it is very improbable, we should imagine, 
‘that the request will be granted. The government of the American 
Church is vested in Diocesan Synods, controlled by a General Con- 
vention, which meets every three years. In both of these bodies there 
is a considerable admixture of laymen, though, according to our pre- 
sent author, the influence of the bishops is practically paramount in 
the Convention. The lay element, however, is productive of consider- 
able good in averting all causes for jealousy between the clergy and 
the laity, and giving to the acts of the Church the sanction of the 
whole body of her communicants. The discipline of the American 
Church, as it is in no way fettered by the State is more efficient 
and more popular than our own. An offender against the canons of 
the Church is at once excommunicated by his bishop; and the 
Layman thinks that none of the difficulties in relation to such a 
work as “ Essays and Reviews,” which have so puzzled our own 
hierarchy, would have been experienced in America. How far this 
is an unqualified advantage, is, however, a matter of opinion. ‘The 
Layman tell us nothing very distinct about the revenues of the Ame- 
rican Church. In the richest diocese in America—namely, that of 
New York—the bishop has 1500/, a year, and the clergy receive 
stipends in proportion. American bishops, we should add, are chosen 
by the Church, including laymen, in cach diocese. American schools 
are, in the Layman’s estimation, essentially “Godless” ones; and the 
Chureh has recently been making great efforts to establish schools of 
her own, in which a truly “Catholic” education is to be imparted to 
American boyhood, The Layman deservedly reprobates the attitude 
‘of the American Church towards slavery, which, in the slave States at 
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t, it not only tolerates but commends. Many of the bishéps and 
y are themselves slaveowners, and go further than the laity in 
their zeal for the peculiar institution, endeavouring to deduce express | 
jnjunctions in its favour from the New Testament. We should add | 
that 4 propos of the Chureli’s labours among the Indians will be 
found a complete and interesting account of the missionary Eleazar 
Williams, supposed to be Louis XVII. of France. The evidence here 
given, if reliable, is tolerably conclusive. Of the book generally we 
may say that it is very interesting ; but that the impressions which 
it conveys must not be too hastily admitted, since, although it is tgn- 
rately written, the writer’s bias in favour of Sacerdotalism is” so 
strong, and so unchecked, that we cannot accept without reserve his 
Recollections of the American Church. 

American Slavery and Colour. By William Chambers, Author of 
“Things as they are in America.” London: W. and R. Chambers; 
New York: Dix and Edwards.—This book was first published in 
1857, and was acknowledged, we believe, to form a highly valuable 
contribution to our stock of information on the subject. The author 
has now republished the volume with an appendix purporting to com- 

ete the survey of his subject down to the present time. It does not, 
hn contain much matter of later date than the original publica- 
tion of the book, except the declaration of secession by the Legislature 
of South Carolina. The body of the work contains, of course, a 
variety of passages most interesting at the present moment, and 

Sations as to the possibility of disunion, of which some have been 
nullified, while others seem likely to be borne out, by passing events. 
One feature of American slavery, which is here placed in a very clear 
light, is that it has now ceased to be a question of colour, and that 
the justice and expediency of cnslaving the whole pauper population 
is openly professed by the South, which maintains, with perhaps more 
lausibility than Mr. Chambers is willing to allow, that slavery and 
mocracy are inseparable. 

The North Amertcan Review: No. CXCIL., July 1861. London: 
Sampson, Low, and Son.—This review differs from our English ones 
chiefly in the greater number and consequent greater brevity of its 
articles. ‘The present number, for instance, contains thirteen papers, 
which average less than twenty pages each; but the subjects are 
well selected, the treatment of them shows both taste and learning, 
and if we except a little want of finish in the construction of sentences, 
the writing, in the majority, is good. ‘The most important atticles in 
this number are on “‘Ihe Public Lands of the United States,” “The 
Life of Lord Bacon,” and “The Right of Secession.” The most in- 
teresting, from another point of view, are the papers on “ Major An- 
dré,” and “French Criticism.” In the first-mentioned article the 
author labours to shew that the sale of public lands ought not to be 
regarded as a regular source of revcnue, and he is in favour of giving 
them to setilers under proper conditions, as the best method of pro- 
moting agriculture, and the general prosperity of the commonwealth 
in the long run. ‘The article on “Bacon” is an admirable specimen 
of criticism, and exhibits the vulgarity, the vanity, and the utter shal- 
lowness of Mr. Dixon’s apology in the clearest and most con- 
vincing light, “The Right of Secession,” a review of the manifesto 

Mr. Jetlerson Davis, is an elaborate argument against that right, 
which, though ingenious and logical, seems deficient in practical sense. 
It is, however, well worth studying by those who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the “case” of the Northerners as seen through their 
own spectacles. ‘The article on “ Major André” is written with spirit 
and elegance ; the conclusion, of course, being in favour of the sentence 
by which he was executed. ‘he article on “ French Criticism” shows 
real literary talents, which are principally devoted to the writings of 
M. Taine. We should add that a very careful set of minor literary 
notices concludes the Review. 

A Popular Treatise on Comets. Reprinted from “ Popular Astro- 
nomy.” By Frangois Arago. ‘Translated from the calaheal by Admiral 
Smyth, D.C.L., For. Sec. K.S., &e., and Robert Grant, Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Glagow. London: Longman.—The 
editors of this volume have conferred a great boon on society by its 
publication. As a history of comets at once popular and exact it is 
complete. It may be divided roughly into two parts: the first ex- 
mpeni of the nature and course of comets as far as observation 

established them, and giving a most interesting account of all 
those which are called calculated comets, i.e. those whose periods of 
revolution and peculiar features have been ascertained and registered, 
80 that their reappearance can be predicted, and their aspects recog- 
nized; the second occupied with speculations on certain unsolved 
cometary problems, such as the transparency or opacity of the nucleus, 
the nature of the tail, the possibility of a collision with the earth, the 
manner in which comets either do or may affect the condition of the 
earth, and others of equal scientific importance, though of less general 
interest. ‘Ie number of calculated comets at the present day amount 
to 225, of which twenty-eight have been discovered since the publica- 
tion of this treatise; while it is estimated that the solar system may 
perhaps contain altogether as many as 350,000 comets. As to the 
nuclei of comets, M. Arago inclines to the theory of their transparency, 
and thinks that if there does exist in the nucleus any solid and opaque 
part, it is of exceedingly small dimensions. Concerning the tails of 
comets, he is of opinion that no existing theory furnishes a sufficient 
explanation of the phenomena. “ However,” he adds, “science has 
not remained stationary in regard to this subject since the time when 
the imperfect and insullicieut theories which we have discussed above 
Were imagined, Jt is known, for example, in the present day, that 

greater number of the tails of comets are cones, or hollow 
cylinders.” ‘Ihe notion of a collision between any comet and 

e earth he wholly derides; and also advances excellent reasons 

inst the popular belicf that comets affect the atmosphere 
of the earth, generate epidemics, and modify the temperature of 
the seasons. He tells us also that it is not impossible for the earth, 
one of these days, to be divorced from her connexion with the 
sun, and to take up with some hairy interloper into his sphere, 
round whom she will revolve as a satellite, though without affecting 
the conditions of animal existence. We recommend this little volume 
Most warnily to all of our readers who are iguorant of this department 
of astronomy; for it is not only a luminous and exhaustive treatise, 
Ut it is wrilten in a most agreeable and interesting style. 





Guide to the Army Competitive Examinations, &c. &e. By Capt. 
Hutchinson, Royal Artillery. London: Edward Stanford.—It is only 
the first few pages of each division of this little work which demand 
any special notice, the remainder consisting in each case of extracts 
from examination papers. But the introductory portions are com- 
jletely and carefully executed, and seem to give the reader all that 
Find of information which he would look for in a book of the kind. 
The terms of admission to the artillery, the line, and the marines are 
all fully described ; and the preparatory studies and expenditure clearly 
and concisely explained. 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. By Edward Liddell, Assistant- 
Teacher, Homerton College. Second edition. London: Longman.— 
This is one of the best school arithmetics we have met with. The 
rules are explained with more clearness than is usual ; and the examples 
seem very well arranged. 

The Illuminated Family Bible. To be completed in Twenty-four 
Parts. Part I. London: Beeton.—This publication is certainly got 
up in a style superior to the old class of Family Bibles. We don’t know 


| that we altogether admire the illuminations, but the illustrations are 


better than any with which we are acquainted in the same description 
of book. The paper is very good, and the type clear, though perhaps 
hardly black enough. But the most characteristic feature of Part L. is 
a printed form of family register prefixed to it, for the names and 
destinies of the different children of the household. 

Chambers’s Journal. Part XCI. July, 1861. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. and R. Chambers.—A very amusing number of this 
popular periodical. Almost everything in it is good, and some of the 
sketches and short essays are admirable. 

The Ten Commandments, set to Music, arranged as Solo, Duet, or 
Trio, with the Responses harmonized to be sung in Choruses, and Ac- 
companiments for the Organ, Harmonium, Pianoforte,&c. H. and C. 
Swatton, Holborn-hill.—To throw the ‘Ten Commandments into dog- 
grel verse, set them to music for the pianoforte, and adapt them to be 
sung “ as solo, duet, or trio,” was a conception which for taste and 
fitness would scarcely be rivalled by a diorama of Mount Sinai in the 
Colosseum, or by a judge’s singing sentence of death accompanied by 
the sheriff with his flute. Pray for what parts is this duet or trio in- 
tended? It can scarcely be intended, like the mysteries of the middle 
ages, for the representatives of divine persons, and if it were, it cannot 
be said to be quite in keeping with the parts; indeed, there is a ten- 
dency to the interpolation of weakly moralities for the sake of filling 
up the rhyme : ‘ 

“ IX, False witness thou shalt never bear against another's name, 

Hate lies, love truth, and e’er defend thy neighbour's honest fame.” 
“ X, Thou shalt not covet house or wife, or man or maid of his, 

Or ox, or ass, or aught whereof he rightful owner is.” 


The enterprising publisher would find the ceremonial law even better 
adapted for his purpose. 

The Woodbine: Poems by Clara Laud. George Manwaring.—Miss 
Clara Laud is so exceedingly humble that it is scarcely possible to sa 
anything harsh of her volume. She calls her volume a “* Woodbine,’ 
not because it is sweet, but because it clings to others and seeks the 
shade. The “critic’s scorching gaze” and “chilling frown,” are to be 
avoided, and these little verses are to cling to “ friendly hearts.” It 
is hard to say how they are to cling to friendly hearts, unless friendly 
hearts cling to them, and we fear that modesty, attaching as it is, can- 
not exert its fascinating influence without some supplementing vital 
foree. If it is made the sole source of fascination there is this dif- 
ficulty, that it may succeed perfectly in hiding itself altogether. Thus 
the amiable authoress tells us that her little volume is “ too feeble to 
bear the scorching gaze of the noontide sun; too fragile to bear the 
chiiling frown of stern and nipping criticism, and too unpretending to 
bloom save in the calm and shady Lane of Kindness.” We can onl 
say, after examination, that she estimates her poetry quite truly, an 
that under these circumstances it was a mistake to transplant it into 
the noisy and glaring Thoroughfare of Print. 

A Charge delivered in the Cathedral and Parish Church of St. Michael, 
Barbadoes, May 16, 1861. By Thomas Parry, D.D., Bishop of Bar- 
badoes. Londen: Rivingtons.—This is one of those sober, thought- 
ful, and truly liberal exhortations, which proceed not unfrequentl 
from the best class of English Churchmen. The chief object whic 
the author seems to have had in view was to regulate the terms upon 
which the clergy of Barbadoes ought to associate with Noncon- 
formists. While pointing out to them with the straightforwardness 
which becomes his position, that to make light of the differences which 
separate sectarians from the Church is only a spurious liberality, he 
yet recognizes and applauds the practical good which dissenting mise 
sionaries have accomplished in his diocese; and even adds a good 
word for those “ revivals” which have taken place in the West Indies 
as phenomena which do indicate the existence of increased spiritual 
earnestness, under whatever debasing forms it may often have mani- 
fested itself. 

The Climate of England, its Meteorological Character Explained, and 
the Changes of Future Years Revealed: «Solution of the Great Problem 
which has defied the Philosophy ofall Ages. With Meterological Tables 
from the Year 1656 to 1861. Lilustrated by a Chart of the Constella- 
tions and Solar Systems. With Appendix: “ England’s Position, and 
England’s only Hope.” By George Shepherd, C.E,, &¢. London: Long- 
man and Co.—This is a curious book, if it is nothing else. The author’s 
theory is that our climate is mainly regulated by the planet Jupiter, 
who brings us fine weather when he is in Cancer or Gemimi, and the 
worst weather when he is in Leo. There is, however, some apparent 
discrepancy between the text and the tables in this volume, as we find 
from the latter that Jupiter in Cancer is oftener productive of wet and 
cold than of warmth. Mr. Shepherd’s theory is based upon a careful 
collation of the fluctuations of English climate during the last two 
‘centuries. And it is only just to him to say that he appears to have 
| expended great industry and pains in the compilation of his tables. 
/'The latter half of his volume is devoted to a consideration of means 
| for improving the fertility of the soil of England, as the only way of 
| saving his native country from destruction, and the only hope of the 
ire he considers to reside in her sewage. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of a OXFORD Stas Leas 8, Waterioo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W, 

their world-renowned SLER’S GLASS CiL AN \DELIE RS, paouen By 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, for Gas and C andien. 7 rr, Geog 
Purch: hould ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUC Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 7/. lds, ‘The Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman, 2 zs “Ph 

rehasers shou rn thee sea grag S' 8: E, Glass Dessert Services for twelve persons, from 20. CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
a 7 Connsten mars to be All ar marked in plain tigares , (Resident). =| A. bs Macdougall, Esq. Bea 

THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, Ornamental Glass, E and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Maitland, ksq. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. uc Willian Railton, Esq. itl 
coster, Me-srs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Londoa, &c. &., and by | LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxroRrD StReEvt, W. J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, 'sq., F.S.A. 2 Wit 
“Grocers and Vilmen universally. BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and Siow Rooms, Broap | Marcus Uenry Johnson, Esq. Henry Toogood, Esq. 

—_ Hf SET SE SS n - STREET. Established 1807. -_~ yar? Fourth Division of Profits. Wi 
INN E FORD’S PURE FLUID LE SOMMIE R ELASTIQUE PORT ATIF. | SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating In the 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically rs t fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected prior to 

sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted H EAL AND SON _ have patente dia the Sist of December, 1661, should make immediate application 

by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great | There have already been three divisions of profits, aud the bonuses 


divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without 





Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild | objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and be a oar 



























































































Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PorrTaTiF” is made in three sepa- “ ot co-p ——s — —s 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities | rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity ot the jo how mare aheaty whet ¢ ek enases amount ta, the ¢ Star 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, | best spring Matiress, As it has no stuffing of wool or horsehair, following cases are given as examples : t I 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found | it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is a I LB — a pay on 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to | very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Sum Insured. roeetee? _—— » = oy 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- Spring Mattresses, viz : soap a 10 = a7 - — 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long... £2 5 0 — 39 Ib 139 1b 
: 3 ft. in, 2 . 
the sit = in be seed % = . Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
. eT ee Ri a ing i “i 4ft. 6in > 300 the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to which 
¢ © TIOLETS ” ALL THE YEAR Mong o » 353e adveutages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, tor the term 
ROUND. —BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 5 ft. 6in, a ee 310 0 Sno pees, eonetp cage ah 5 perenet. Keeeent, eenemeey in 0 
; jepos 
keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B. can The “Sommier Ev. AsTiQut E Porrarir, "ther refore, combines the | Tae ena of the Con pany at the 21st Deecmber, 1860, amounted a 
with confidence recommend the following as s¢ of the best | advantages ot elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, and | ¢o 730,665 7s. 10d,. allof which has been invested in Government Y 
an olee ak Gane na co ary ett ie Eranieated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Beddi 1 Bed and other aS? conavitben. “ 
e=not, Jockey Club, . ov ATION jouqueta, « 2s. Gd. h Sus atalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom ge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the eo 
Each Hottle is stamped, H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the | Furniture sent free by post on application. 
Queen, 1578, New Bond-street London, and to be had of all HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottentam Court road, W. / “ pai by the offic . 
eee — PPHE CELEBRATED“ INDISPEN- | wisuttgiaserasenc™ © Met Dor, a8 
— 4 4 i 4 s 4.- yaterloo place, Pall- . ‘ P “ de 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, SABLE " inan immense variety of patterns and tex- By order, E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. tiat 
a tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to mes: 
Used in the Royal Laundry. en’ atientetly ree ended to Tourists and Excursionists, Established 1837. the 
. and to be obtained on of “~\ yD ral y TOR 
HE LADIES are respectfully informed em OE MOSES AND SON, RITANNIA LIF ASSURANCE ‘ 
that this Starch is READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, MATTERS, COMPANY (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 = 
Exclusively Used in the Koyal Laundry HUSIERS, DR. Arame, BOOT-MAKER3, AND GENERAL Vict. cap. 9), 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say-, that although 2 she has tried OUTFITTERS, and 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Pow: rrches, ems + - oor » . 
she has found none of them equal to the ) “ELD, which is Minienat weseine eee ] RITANNIA MUTUAL LIF E dey 
the Finest Starch she ever used. New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-strect. ASSOCIATION (Empowered by her Majesty's Koyal = 
When you ask for Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, Leivers Patent). . REE x 
— NT aT Country Establishments , Princes-street, Bank, London. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, ‘ Sheffield ard Bradford, Yorkshire. Major General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. Pr 
Bee that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. —— - ‘ al . 
THE a . . pp > 7 Every description of life assurance business transacted with of < 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. A I 1 I R E I O R JUV EN v1 LI 8 ©. | without participation in profits. lee 
pecs pear es e eer The following. which are the most POPUL AR STYLES ot _ —-. 
ZLASTIC STOCKINGS AND K NEE- | Dress for Juveniles, may be obtained in all materials at either of Extracts from Tables. 
4 CAPS, for V: aie Veins and Weakness, of a very superior Knickerbocker buittrom 12-0) By hcg or yeh omc 80K. 18 6 ——{Proprictary.) | (Matual.) ee y. 
quality, yielding an unvarying support. Insteuctions for measure. | ; ” - on | . as | Oh UCC~<“C~*:i‘éi le “ 
Zouave ” 21 Kertch - 4 Half-  Quare 
ment, and prices on application, and the article sent by post from Eton < 2 . Spanish Dres aie Prem. Prem ae Annual) ynh, | tery Pr 
“ ” se pp > Age. > early erly 
the Manufacturers. POPE and PLANTE, Byron ep stot Setiend oni d othee Blouses 1 10 a pe | Prem. | Prem, | Prem. u 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, London, 8.W. Ready-mad in T u ors, D a Saco Pe ene | om —_ — 
— 1 23 — "Desens and Ge Suites iain £ sd. £ 6. “a. Yrs. Mths £ «8 de £ s aL a . 
T 1D r ~~ . . P b 9 2 3 6§ 30 Ooj\;z731420R 
RK. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST London Houses: we jr ii3 3 ¢ i373 ; n 
. ss »* WLAN. 4 Ot, Corner of Minories and Aldgats 4 119 2/218 4 3 276144°R8 < 
i" 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- Wee Galen cheek, cuduen oF Mies aaah. Ww 226/450 6 /2 70146028 5 z 
SCKIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TE fixed without SP nines, Corner of ‘Tottenham-Court-Road and Euston-road. 6 3 68,613 4 9 |\2e8 214 80R 4 1 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfec ssemmble the natural teeth Co y Establishments: - Po . os 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; Shett ape A Bradf ge ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. — 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found superior | = a , “ —— a f — p 


tion of roots, or any painful operation, and w iN support and pre- 


a to any teeth before used. This method docs not require the exirac- OLLOWAY 5 ( I NTM ENT and PIL L S. | \Wrte R LOO LI I E ASS U hk ANCE at 

































serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation —ONE HOPE YET REMALNS.— However long continue: their | COMPANY, a 
and mastic ation, Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- | disease, however severe their sufferings, let | This Company ity of a CAPITAL of 400,0008. and be 
tication. 52, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5. being cured till these potent remedies hav: Pn ee ! 7 aoa ae ‘ ‘ by 
= _ sipped a Sgt UE AE CNET vee or other inve -_ ably Le mre Both Oiutnie tt and Pills operate The lust ~ ng was in 1559, th ext will be th 1964. 

" " y "pee . y puritying and regulating every tunctic yese Qualities ad- | wrace db * Cc ny. 

EALTH AND HAPPIN ESS FOR va ; mushy display themselves in var s, whi h = 4 | ee ee ah9 neee ar —_ by — . oe . 

THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED,—A single copy | in pral particulars, ‘The Ointment spec tv NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNIEERS b 
of a new medical work, written by one of th oO» i medical | blemishes. ‘ills improve the digestion, and This Company's Policies msur sinst ACCLDENT or DISEASE 
men of the present day, solely for the guide and benetit of that | formation of healthy bile so essential to digestion, « totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium, : 
class of sufferers who desire a speedy and private cure, with illus- | vigour. In cases of obstinate costivencss, no purgative can be t i t. for fixed perivds, y 
rative cases of parties who have been restored to health by tollows | prescribed so well calculated to produce the desired effect. They | woraroeh of money may be deposited at interest, for fixe gh meres | 
ing the advice laid down in this work, free on receipt of a stamp,— | relax the bile ducts, and liberate the natural aperient of the upoi of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Fu t 








Address to the Secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham, sysioyn. ' ap plication to the MEAD Urrick—s6s, Strand, Loudou, ‘ 
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HE THE QU ARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
T cc XIX., is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 
I. De Quincey and his Works. 
ll. Montule mbert’s Monks of the West. 
Jl. Translators of Virgil 
IV. Maine on Ancient Law 
V, Scottish Character. 
VI. Russia on the Amvor. 
vil. Cavour. 
Vill. Democracy on its Trial. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, price 6s., 
HE NORTH BRI ris REVIEW. 
No. LXIX 
CONTENTS: 
. The British Universities and Academical Polity. 
Il. Montalembert, and Parliamentary Institutions in 
France. 
III. British Columbia and Vancour Island. 
IV. 


=a 


Stanley's Eastern Church. 
V. Edwin of Deira 
Recent Discoveries in Scottish Geology. 
VIL. Freedom of Religious Opinion—Its Conditions 
and Limits. 
YIU. Marriage and Divorce--The Law of England and 
Scotland. 
IX. Du Chaillu’s Explorations and Adventures, 
X. Mr. Buckle on the Civilization of Scotland. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crank. London: HamiLtTon 
Apams, and Co,; and sold by all Booksellers. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


for AUGUST, 1861. No. DL. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS: 





4 





Joseph Wolff. 

On Manners. 

Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History. 

Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography.—Conclusion, 
The Royal Academy and the Water-Colour Societies, 
Mad Do; 
Another Minister's Autobiography. 

Three Days in the Highlands. 

Witt1am BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


This day is published, 


In imperial folio, half-bound in Russia or Morocco, 
price 5/. lds, 6d., 


THE 
ATLAS 


> r 
ROYAL 
OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 

By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., F.R.G.S., 
Geographer to the Queen for Scotland; Author of the 
* Physical Atlas,” the “ Dictionary of Geography,” &c. 

Beautifully Engraved and Coloured by W. and A. K. 
JOHNSTON. 
With a Complete Index to each Map, containing Refer- 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR 
THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, carefully corrected and revised, 
price 24s., cloth, 
qb UGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 
adapted to the English Student. With great Additions 
and Improvements, by C. A. FEILING, German Master | 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and the ¢ ‘ity | 
of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of 
German at the London University College; and JUOIIN 
OXENFORD, Esq. 
Also, just published, new and che 
An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger stu- 
dents, travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and C. A, 
FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d., strongly bound, 
London: Wurrraker and Co., Dutau and Co., and 
D. Nuvi. 





per edition, 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with plates, maps, engravings, &c., 


revised edition, 12mo, bound in | 
roan. 
WHITTAKER'S 
of ROME. New edition, 
bound in roan, 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY | 
of GREECE, New edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., strongly 
bound in roan, 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., | 
on the title-page. 


London: Wurrraker and Co,, 


price 6s., strongly 


IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
12mo, price 5s. 6d., strongly 


Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR S EDITIONS. 


{ LLENDORFEF’S METHOD of LEARN- 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 
GUAGE in six months. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student, By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF, 
In two parts. Part 1, eighth edition, price 12s., Svo, 
cloth. Part IL. fourth edition, price i2s., Svo, cloth. 
The parts sold separately, 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff's method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and | 
rules on the ge nder of substantives. New edition, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr, HL. G. OLLENDORFF. 
‘ighth edition. containing a Treatise on the Gender 
nch Substantives, and an additional Treatise on 
» French Verbs. Price 12s., cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. 
for the English Student, By Dr. If. G, OLLENDORFF, 
Svo, fourth edition, price 12s, cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. IH. G. OLLENDORFF, 
8vo, price 12s., cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISIT, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the author, 
each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 














and 
Price 7s 





ences to nearly 150,000 places in this Atlas. 
Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 





Now ready, 
EETON’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE. Part 1. post-free for Twenty-four 
Stamps. | 
London: §. 0. Berto, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 


CURES BY ELECTRICITY, 


Svo, of 300 pages, price Is. 6d., 
‘ are 
’ FROM Dit! CAPLIN S| 
CASE-BOOK. Containing ~ se ergs of his System 
in Opposition to the Usual Mode with the Rationale of 
Fifty-six Cases.—To be had at il. ie ére's, 219, Rezent-street 
and at the Author's ELECTRO-CHEMICAL Baru Lstablishment, 9 
York-place, Baker-street, Londou. 


a 1 ’ rt 
OUTH AU: RALIAN > 
COMPANY.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREI and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- | 
tiated and sent for collection 
fess conducted direct with Victoria aud New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 























WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


“ArTpe ~~ » . T y 
NVESTMENT OF SAVINGS AND 
CAPITAL.—TuHE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. — Share 
department five per cent. pcr annum. Deposit department four per 
cent. ditto, The Interest Warrants issued half-yearly, and with- 
drawals at fixed periods according to the amounts large or small. 
No partnership liability, and the taking of land is entirely optional. 

Prospectuses sent free of charge. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 

Offices—33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W. 








Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1338, 


r » . , Dar 
LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterlo Poa ming and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Me and Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
. £650,000 
500,000 | 
250,000 


The accumulated assets exceed . 
The subscribed capital 
The annual income from life p eds 

The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about .. 











The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 | 


per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and Eu- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with periect security. 

Special and pec uliar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, aud 
to offer to the insured means where’ by their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of propo ysals for Assurances, and ever y 
information, may be obtained on “pplication to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Scere at 7, Waterloo-place, L Ww. 
to whom applications for agencies in places not ¢ tic ie =p "repre- 
Seuted may be addressed. 











C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


The above works are copyright. 


l, 
BANKING | 


Every description of Banking busi- | 


. 1,000,000 | 


selves of the present method to notice, that these are 


| the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, 


and he deems ary other totally inadequate for the 
purpose of English instruction, and for the elucidation 


}of the method so strongly recommended by Captain | 
| Basil Hall, 


and other eminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the publisher's name, and, to prevent 
errors, every copy has its number aud the author's sig- 
nature. 

and Dvutav and Co., 


London: Wuirraker and Co., 


| and to be had of any bookseller. 





Me KEIGHTLEY’S 

i AND CLASSICAL WORKS, 

History of Ex 12mo, new edition, 
eloth.. 


The ‘volumes 
listory of Greece. 


s. d. 


land, 2 vols., 







sold separately, 7s. each. 
12mo, new edition, cloth.... 6 6 

















| By 
| rect at 


es, IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and | 


Written expressly | 


HISTORICAL | 


YHE BOY'S 
5 | ‘| sroRts Ol 


In 12mo, price 5s., bound, 


N ITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAM- 
di MAR, from the Italian and French Grammar of 
Vergani and Piranesi. Exemplitied in Twenty Lessons, 
with exercises, Dialogues, &c. Also Notes and Re marks, 
cale uate d to facilitate the stady of the Italian language, 
. GUICHET. A new edition, enlarged and cor- 
vy Signor & Tommasi. 
London: C. H,. Law; Detav and Co.; Wairraker 
and Co.; F. RoLanpi; and Simpkin and Co, 





NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY, 
Recently published, in 2 vols., 8vo (1562 pp.), 
price 30s., cloth, 
NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 


and ENGLISIL LANGUAGES: based upon that 


A 


| of Baretti, and containing, among other additions and 


numerous neologisms relating to the 
Arts and Sciences; a variety of the = approved 
Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &c. ompiled by 
JOUN DAVE NPORT and GUGLIELMO COME LATIL. 

London: Loxneman and Co.; Wurrraker and Co.; 
Dua and Co. ; and other proprietors. 


\ ESSRS. WHITTAKER and Co., beg 
i to call the attention of all persons engage d in 
| tuition and the book-selling trade to their NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL 
| WORKS, which is now ready for distribution, and which 
| they will be happy to forward on application, 

Ave Maria-lane, » Senden, 
Now ready, corrected to the present time, 12mo, price 
4s. éd., bound, the twenty-second edition, 

XN EOGRAPHY and HISTORY : Selected 

by a Lady, for the Use of her own Children. A 

and revised edition. 

London: Loxeman and Co.; Haminron 
Smuexin and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; J. 
Rivineron ; Hoviston and Wrienr; C. HH. 
S. Hopson; Teac and Co.; Hatt and Co,; 

| Co.; and Retre Brorners. 


improvements, 


Wuirraker and Co., 


hew 
and Co. ; 
and F. H. 
Law; J. 
Kent and 


Now ready in 8vo, with Portrait of the Author and 
numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound, 
We OKAVANGO RIVER: 

rative of Travel, Exploration, and 
| By CHL ARLE 25 JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of * 
Ngami.” 
Huxst and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





a Nar- 
Adventure, 
* Lake 


a Next week will be published, in 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 

\ YSTERLES ; or, Faith the Kuowledge 

| i of God. 

GEORGE Manwanine, 8, King William-street, 
Strand, 


London : 





Just publish: “dy feap. 8vo, price 5s. . cloth, 
BSCURKE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 
ILLUSTRATED ACC ve TO THE SPIRIi- 
TUAL SENSE, By MARY C, HUY 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, 
street, Strand, 


“King William- 





Just published, in post Svo, price 5s. cloth, 
WAS-I-HIND; or, a Voice from the 
i Ganges: being a *solution of the True Source of 
| Christianity, By an INDIAN OFFICER, 

London: Georck Manwantye, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 





This day is published, in post Svo (with Original Photo- 
graph of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaeta), price 10s. 6d., 
cloth, 

p THE TRACK OF THE GARI- 

BALDIANS THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY, By 
ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL, 
London: Groner Manwarrye, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 


; OWN LIBRARY: 





Y: WILD 





weet of Rome. 12mo, new edition, cloth .... 6 6 OF THE WORLD, Part IV., for 
Questions on the Histories. l2mo........ each 1 ©| AUGUST, contains: —The NshiegoMbouvé: Bio- 
Port | History of India. Svo, cloth ........- * 8 © | graphical Notice of Mr. du Chaillu—The Khinoceros : 
History of the Roman a i2mo, ‘second | Structure, Habitat, and How he is Hunted—Memoirs: 

















edition, Cloth ...+.seeeseeerererees 6 | Andersson, of Lake Ngami celebrity—The Tiger ; Struc- 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Ita | ture, Habitat, and How he is Hunted. With Twenty- 
new edition, cloth .....+++ tet eeeeeeeeeene >|} three Illustrations, Map, and a beautifully coloured 
The Mythology Abridged. ismo, new edition, Frontispiec 
DOUM .. cece cece eeeeeeeeeereeereee eens 4 |} London: S. O. Berroy, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Ovid's | asti. W ith notes and introduction. Se- | Booksellers, 
| cond edition, 8vo, cloth.. » 6 |; 2 _ 
4 ha s + 
| The Catalina and . Jugurtha of ‘allust, ‘with | no 8 TRUE QUE EN.—A New Lllustrated Journal 
and excursus, Post Svo, cloth ......++-+++. 6 s ‘I P 
Tales and P uguier Fictions. Woodcuts, fe > 8vo, "| - and Review.- —Sixpence weekly,—lrospectuses 
cloth .....+ once in 6 6 | BOW ready, 
mentary History ‘of E nga, i 2mo, “ne w | London: 8. O. Berron, 248, Strand, W.C. 
edition, bound .. ° ooee 5 O} — —— 
Elementary History of Gre ec .e. ‘Témo, 1 new , edi- Just published, price ls., New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 
— samy eeenveaesonses "Tic," el 3 6) |" JHE SCLENCE OF L IKE; or, How to 
re _ J > i 3 G! Live, and What to Live For; E Xplanatory of the Mysteries 
tion, bound eeee ° ot Man's Existence, and the various I’ sena of Life. With la- 
These works are use sod at ‘the chie i public sc chools, and | structions for securing Health and Strength, and Remarks va the 
by the tutors at the Univer-ities, and are admirably | Treatmentot Disorders incidental to Sedeutary Life 
adapted for private and self-instruction. y 4 Physician of Tweaty Years’ r’ractice, 
: . , Early Life—The Art of 
London: Wairtaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. ‘on—The Stomach aad its 
— a a Ctivas, aud the Kegulatioa 








dE RRIN’S $F RE NCIHLSC HLOOL-BOOKS. 
New edition, 12mo, 2s., cloth, 

1. PERRIN'’S NEW and EASY 9 THOD of LEARN- 
ING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. GROS 

Tharty-third edition, 12mo, price 1s, 6d., cloth, 

2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCIT CONVERSA- 
| TION, with Familiar and Easy Dialognes. By C.GROS. 
Twenty-cighth edition, 12mo, price 2s., cloth. 
! 














PERKRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue et cor- 
rigée par C. GROS. 

London: Loxneman and Co.; Hamittonw and Co.; 

Wairraker and Co.; Simexin and Co.; Dutav and 


+| Co.; Houston and Co,; J. and F. H. Rivineron; E. 
P. Witsiams; C. H. Law; Danton and Co.; Tece and 
Co.; Hat and Co.; and Kent and Co. 









hs 
of the Passions —Nervous Disorde 
London : MANN, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 
DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &e, 
Just mED price Is, post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 

SVICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
fi and CUKE ot PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 
tions for perfect restoration to health and vigour, the resuit of 
twenty-five years’ successtul practice in the treatment of those 
peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 
shorten lite. By Dr. J CURT Is, Ls, Albemarlo-street, Picea- 
dilly, London. Cousultations, 10 til 3, and 6 to 5, 

Reviews or THE WorkK.—*“ There is no member of society by 
whom the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.’ —Sun, 
Evening paper. 








* This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of those 
Pt whick produc ¢ decline in youth, or more trequently pre- 
mature o.d age. —Daily Telegraph, March 27, 1598, 
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MURRAY'S 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE 
CONTINENT. 


The Following are Now Ready, 
HANDBOOK—TRAVEL-TALK, ty Enc- 
Lish, Frencn, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN. 1smo. 3s. 6d, 
HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, rrom Swir- 
ZERLAND TO HOLLAND, THE BLAcK Forest, VosGrs, 
HAarpr, OpeNwap, Erret, Mosecce, &e. By K. 
BAEDEKER. Map and Plans, Tost Svo. | 4s. 6a, 
HANDBOOK — NORTH GERMANY. 
Hottanp, Bercrum, Prvssta, AND THE RHINE TO 
SwitzeERLANpD, Map. Post Svo. 10s, 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. Tue 
Tyror, BAVARIA, Austria, SALznuRG, Styria, Hun- 
GARY, AND THE DaNuBE From ULM To THE BLack 
Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. . i 
HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND. Tue 
Ars oF Savoy Aaxnp Piepmeyt. A New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Maps. PostSvo. 9s. 
, r x an Pu ‘a 
HANDBOOK — FRANCE. Normanpy, 
Brittany, THE Frencu Atrs, Daurutne, Pro- 
VENCE, AND THE Pyrenees. New and Revised 
Edition. Maps. Post Svo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK — SPAIN. Awpatusta, 
Grenapa, Maprip, &e With a Supplement of Inns 
and Railways, 1861, Maps. 2 vols. Post Svo. 30s, 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Lisson, Xe. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. i r 
HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY. Prep- 
mont, Nice, Lomparpy, Venice, Parma, MODENA, 
AND ROMAGNA, Maps. Post Svo. 12s. 
HANDBOOK —CENTRAL ITALY. 
Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, THE MARCHES, AND 
THE Patrimony or St. Perer. Maps. Post Svo. 


10s. 
HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS EN. 
VIRONS, Map, Post Svo. 9s. * 
HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY. Two 
Sicities, Napies, Pomrrn, HercvtanevM, Vesu- 
vivus, Abruzzi, &. Maps. Post8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK — GREECE. ‘Tue foytan 


IsLaANpDs, ALBANIA, THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA. 


Maps. Post vo. 1s. : 
HANDBOOK—EGYPT. Tue Nine, ALEx- 
ANDRIA, CAIRO, AND THEBES. Map. Post 8vo. lis. 
HANDBOOK — SYRIA, PALESTINE. 
Sinar, Epom, Syrian Desert, &c. Maps. 2 vols. 
Post 8vu. 24s. 
HANDBOOK — INDIA. Bompay anp 
Mapras, Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN, AND ICELAND. Maps. Post 


8vo. lis. 
HAN DBOOK—RUSSIA. Sr. Peterssvre, 
Moscow, Fintanp, &c. Maps. Post Svo. 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








NEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY. 
This day, 8vo, 

CEPTICISM; a Kerrocressive Move- 
MENT IN THEOLOGY AND PutLosorny; as Con- 
trasted with the Church of England, Catholic (at once) 
and Protestant, Stable and Progressive. Two Letters 
on points of present interest, addressed to the Rey. 
W. B. Bryan, M.A, Rector of Rodington, &c., and The 

Hon. Colin Lindsay. By LORD LINDSAY, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW VOLUME BY ALEXANDER SMITH, 
This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
PWN OF DEIRA. By Aexanper 
SMITH. 

Macmi.uan and Co., London and Cambridge. 
This day is published, 24mo, cloth extra, price 4s. 6d., 

HE GOLDEN TREASURY. A Col- 

lection of the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 

the English language. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by F. 8. PALGRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Dedicated, by permission, to ALrrep Trexny- 
80N. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, with numerous 
illustrations and coloured frontispiece, price 5s., 

OOTNOTES FROM THE 

NATURE; or, First Forms of Vegetation. By the 

Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, Fellow of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, &c. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge: and 23, Ienrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London, 
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WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS 


Le 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, THE SECOND EDITION, 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, with Portrait of the Princess CuaARLorTE or WALES, price 26s,, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 
LADY COMPANION 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 


AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 





“Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of 
their historical as well as gossiping merits, there can 
be no doubt whatever.”—Athenwum, June 8, 1861. 





“We can heartily recommend the entire work to our 
| readers as one of the most curious and authentic dis- 
| closures of State affairs in this country, and one of the 
most interesting and graphic journals of travel which 
the liter world has for a Jong time been called upon 
to notice.”—/ress, June 22, 1861, 






“The journal of a clever and lady-like woman, who 
saw many men and many cities, and whose testimony 
is not heightened by the warmth of too lively an ima- 
gination, nor blackened by the tints of malice, must be 
—what we have found it to be—unusually interesting 
reading.” —ASpectator, June 22, 1861, 


LONDON: Wm. H, ALLEN anp 


On the 7th of August 


(With several other Articles of 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piceadilly, W. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, with Map and 4 Illustrations, 
price 12s, 6d, 

THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND; or, 

_ Notes of Travel in that Island in the Summer of 

1860: with Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagas. 

By the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow 

of Lincoln College, Oxford; Author of “The Oxonian 

in Norway,” &e. 

London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 
A LADY’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT, TURKEY, AND 
ASIA MINOR, 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, with 6 Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography and Woodcvts from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Map of Syria and Palestine, price 25s. 
4 GYPTIAN SEPULCILRES and 

SYRIAN SHRINES; including some stay in the 

Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By 

EMILY A. BEAUFORT. 

London: Lonemayx, Green, Lonamay, and Roperts, 


Now ready, in 4 vols,, demy 8vo, price 2/. 2s., cloth, 


LIFE OF MAHOMET. With 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


HE HUMAN FOOT AND THE, 

HUMAN HAND. By G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D., | 

F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology in the | 

University of Cambridge. With numerous illustrations, | 

Macmitian and Co., Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta- | 
street, Covent-Garden, London, 


ot = Le Sn, Aha i od | 
This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d., 
ICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND, | 

By Dr, REINHOLD PAULL, “ Author of “ History | 
of Alfred the Great,” &c. Translated, with the Author's | 
sanction, by E. C. Orre. With a Map of London in the 
Fifteenth Century. 

Macmi.tay and Co., Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta- 

street, Covent-Giarden, London, 


TT E 

Introductory Chapters on the Original Sources 
for the Biography of Mahomet, «nd on the Pre-Islamite 
History of Arabia. By WILLIAM MUIR, Esq., Bengal 


NEW WORK BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


“The matters which will secure popularity for the 
Autobiography are those which resuscitate the stories 
that excited the curiosity of our forefathers, and madg 
them invent other scandals, searcely any one of which, 
fiction as they were, exhibited half the strangeness of 
the facts themselves, as they are now recorded. 
Bell's Messenger, June 14, 1861, 

* These are highly interesting volumes, Miss Knight, 
speaking in the fulness of the knowledge derived trom 
her contidential position in the princess's household, 
more than contirms what has been previously asserted 
of the prince’s cruelty; and presents us with a pictur 
of royal littleness in the father and of royal wretched. 
ness in the daughter, such as we hope may never again 
be exhibited within the walls of an English palace." 
Ubserver, June 30, 1361. 


Co., 7, LEADENHALL STREET. 


will be published in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Interest) the commencement of 


A STRANGE STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “nRIENZI,” &. &e. 
To be continued from Week to Week for Six Months, 


Aut tHe Year Rowunp is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Parts 
and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington Street, London, W.C.; aud by Messrs, 





On Monday, the Second Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
I ry ITY ECT ATION 1 
A 4 | j 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





Just published, post 8vo, price 5s., 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 

§ Gnas HOME. Illustrated by Margsco 
i PEARCE. 

* No hands which have opened this book will close 
it until the last page has beenread. ... . a triumph of 
imagination.”—Morning Lost, 

London: Simpkixn, MAnsnar, and Co,, Stationers’- 
Hiall-court. 








Just published, a New Edition of 
TRHE PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT; 
_ or, Miscellaneous Questions in General History, 
Literature, and Science. By the Rev. DAVID WIL- 
LIAMS, M.A., Author of “The Parent's Catechism,” 
&c. New Edition, enlarged, with Plates. l2mo. 5% 
London: Simpkrix, Marsnacr, and Co.; and Wart- 
TAKER and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 

THE REV. D. WILLIAMS’S PARENT’S CATE- 
CHISM; forming an easy and amusing Introduction @ 
General Knowledge. 6th improved Edition, with nume- 
rous Cuts. Ismo, 2s. 





E PORQUET’S STANDARD 








Civil Service. 


(Volumes III, and IV., may be had separately, price | - 


21s. cloth.) 
Svirn Exvper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 

Now ready, price 2s. 6d., feap. Svo, cloth boards, 
| ECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

4 On Fish—On Birds—On Quadrupeds—On Insects 
—On the Love of Animals—On the Influence of Animal 
Life on Lime— On Insects and Marine Animals—On 
Reptiles, &«. By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Author of 
* Gleanings in Natural History,” ** Anecdotes of Dogs,” 
“ Windsor and Eton,” &c. 
L. Bootu, 507, Regent-street, W. 


ITALIAN WORKS: 

DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in English, 
with Exercises. 3s. 6d. 

IL TESORETTO, for turning English into Italian at 


Sight. 3s. 6d, 
CONVERSATIONS in FRENCH and ITALIAN. 3s. 64. 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s, Gd. 
ITALIAN PHRASE and DIALOGUE BOOK. 3s. 64. 
ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. 28, 


A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 3s, 6d. 
FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK., 

London: Simpkix, Marsnary, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Arency, 14, Tav- 
street, Covent-garden, 


3s. 6d. 


— 








; 





Losvon: Printed by ALrrep Epwenp Gaxt 


Beaufort-buildings, Stran]; and palis! 








ray, of No.1 Wellington-strvet, in the Urocinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nes. 9 and 10, 
cd by him at the “Spxcraron” ONice No. 1, Weiliugton-street, Strand, aforesaid, Satarlay, August 3rd, 1861. 
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